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W: BELIEVE in this country; we believe that intelligent 
citizenship today and tomorrow rests on an ever expanding 
awareness of its heritage. That heritage includes the history, 
tradition, folkways, laughter, art, conflicts and accomplishments 
of our people, all our people. Citizens who understand their roots 
are on the road to understanding themselves. This is the philos- 
ophy on which the Seminars are based.” 

We lift this boldly from the statement announcing the 
Seventh Annual Seminars on American Culture being held by our 
parent body, the New York Historical Association, at Coopers- 
town, July 6-13—with due credit to the Association’s amiable 
Director, Louis Jones. We salute the Seminars and the Seminar- 
ians—past and present. Seven come eleven! 

Set your compass for Stony Brook, Long Island, for this his- 
toric port is our next destination. On Thursday, September 2, the 
New York Historical Association begins its three-day Annual 
Meeting at Stony Brook. The New York Folklore Society has 
been invited to participate in the entire program. We propose to 
hold our Annual Meeting on one of these days—probably Friday, 
September 3. In addition to our yearly business meeting—at which 
time we shall have an election of officers—we expect to have a 
program of folklore reflective of the rich traditions of this fascin- 
ating section of New York State. Full details and an official 
announcement will be forthcoming in due season. 

My friend Jim Ellenwood, who lives up Lake Champlain 
way, has a favorite epitaph which he says comes from an old 


tombstone in Vermont. It goes like this: “Here lies Samantha 
Smith who died at the age of ninety-four. In the last few years of 
her life she was known for her virtue and sobriety.” In the last 
few months of my tenure of office as President, I’m going to try 
to emulate Samantha. Sweet and gentle is my theme. 

You love an old song that has been carried along in the minds 
of people through the highs and lows of life—coming out now 
and then to lighten the load—or win a smile—or rock a baby—or 
to keep company on a lonely vigil on mountain, plain, or sea. It’s 
a precious kind of thing that you give to your boy so he can use 
it whenever he needs it and can pass it on down the line. You love 
an old table not only because of its lines and finish, and because 
of the skill and care of the craftsman, but because of the genera- 
tions of young’uns and old people who have sat around it eating 
their daily bread. 

This is what you call the sentimental approach to folklore, I 
suppose. Let it be. As for me, that’s the feeling I’m trying to im- 
part to the young people I meet. Sometimes I think we may put a 
little too much stress on definitions, categories, theories, and the 
like at the expense of the human side of folklore. People—and 
the way they live with other people—that’s the thing that matters 
most. I’m for stressing the folk in folklore. 

Anyway I hope your crops are bountiful and your fishing is 
good. Be kind to your children and your neighobrs and get to 
Cooperstown and Stony Brook if you can. F. M. W. 








: THIS issue we continue the new department called “Songs,” 
with a contribution from our President and his wife. We also 
begin a department, long projected, on Recipes. If you have old 
“receipts,” as my mother called them, please send on to me such 
of them as have been used in New York State for a long time, and 
we can continue this department. 

Please observe, you Downstaters, that we are giving you an 
account of the dancing which the Big City used to enjoy. Also we 
have another of Mrs. Rattray’s delightful pieces about Long 
Island. “Pete” Seeger’s article brings in the Hudson Valley, west 
shore; and Mr. Smith’s jolly lore from Chemung County gives you 
an idea of the pioneer ways of a region farther west. 

We have been indebted to Dr. Millard for a number of con- 
tributions on a subject upon which she is fast becoming an author- 
ity, children’s lore. Dr. Jones, who has written previously about 
our ghosts, gives us this time a personal experience. 

Everyone who has studied the poem Hiawatha carefully has 
heard of Schoolcraft, from whom Longfellow drew some of his 
Indian material. For those who cannot attend Dr. Parker’s Sem- 
inar on “the Iroquois” at Cooperstown in July—and for those who 
can—we publish part of an article on the great early writer about 
our Indians. 

In the summer issue we always publish some articles concerned 
with parts of the State which appeal to vacationers. This time we 
chose two completely authentic pieces from the Adirondacks. A 
happy vacation to all! H. W. T. 


DANCING IN NEW YORK CITY, 
1687-1887 


By MARGOT MAYO 


HE first dancing master in New York (and in our coun- 

try) was not received by the colonists with open arms. 

However, the objections were to his personal behavior, 
not to his profession. Francis Stepney ran into difficulties in Bos- 
ton two years before he came to New York in 1687. His reputation 
had preceded him, and when it appeared that he “was of loose 
carriage” and had not posted his “suretyes,” he was forbidden to 
teach dancing and was told to pay the required money or depart 
“out of this province.” Evidently he departed, for there is no fur- 
ther record of him in New York. 

Although we have no knowledge of dancing masters before 
or immediately following Stepney, we know that New York was 
dance-conscious even in the very early days. The Dutch had their 
own dances, but these had no noticeable effect on our modern 
dances. American square dancing grew from the British and 
French dances that were the society dances of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury ballroom. 

Dance activities in New York have been so numerous that only 
a few can be described here. One of the earliest on record was the 
ball in honor of King George I’s birthday, held at Fort George 
on May 28th, 1717, and annually thereafter for years. The birth- 
day of Frederic, Prince of Wales, was celebrated at the Black 
Horse Tavern on Smith (now William), between Pine and Cedar 
Streets. French and Country Dances were performed; and two new 
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dances, ‘“The Prince of Wales” and “The Princess of Saxe-Gotha,” 
were composed for the occasion. ““There was a most Sumptious 
Entertainment . . . the whole conducted with the utmost Decency, 
Mirth and Chearfulness.” * 

Much of the dancing of this period took place either in the 
Fort or in the Long Rooms of the more fashionable taverns. Only 
a few mansions had rooms large enough to serve as ballrooms, and 
many of these eventually became taverns. Two of the most im- 
portant taverns in New York had been homes built by the De- 
Lancey family. 


Henry Holt announced on July 4, 1737, that he would direct 
a ball to be held “‘at the house of Mr. DeLancey.” ? The house 
that Stephen DeLancey built in 1719 was on the south-east corner 
of Broad Street and what is now Pearl. Holt was the second danc- 
ing master in New York of whom we have definite information, 
though in 1755 John Trotta claimed that he had been teaching 
for twenty years in the city. However, there are frequent news- 
paper announcements which mention entertainments held in 
Mr. Holt’s Long Room. 

In 1762, Samuel Frauncis bought the DeLancey mansion, call- 
ing it the Queen Charlotte, or Queen’s Head Tavern. The tavern 
still exists as a tavern and museum, and a visit to it is a trip into 
the eighteenth century. The Long Room of Frauncis Tavern, 
the only such room remaining unchanged in New York, was the 
scene of many historic gatherings, including Washington’s fare- 
well speech to his officers. ‘Two fireplaces still heat the Room, 
which is on the second floor, and under the windows are little 
lockers where the guests placed their wraps. This Long Room, in 
which so many “elegant Balls and Consorts’” took place, is about 
sixteen feet wide and thirty-five feet long. 

Another DeLancey home, on the site of the building now at 
115 Broadway, became one of the most important taverns of 
eighteenth-century New York. It was bought by Edward Willet 
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and opened as the Province Arms in 1754. The garden extended 
to the Hudson’s edge, * and the “elite” who gathered at the inn 
could linger on the broad piazza for a breath of fresh air. At 
various times this tavern was called by the names of its different 
proprietors. In the eighteenth century it was known as Crawley’s, 
Burns’, Bolton’s, Roubalet’s, and Cape’s. Later it was re-built as 
the City Hotel, or Tontine Hotel, which was demolished in 1849. 


The social life of early New York centered around the taverns. 
Theatricals, political meetings, dances, and concerts were held 
in the Long Rooms of the better taverns. These rooms usually 
occupied the entire second floor, and generally at one end of the 
room there was a raised platform for the musicians. Dancing 
masters rented the Long Rooms for their classes and for the Danc- 
ing Assemblies and public balls which they conducted. 

What kind of dances did the dancing masters teach? James 
Alexander, Colonial Secretary of New York, jotted down in 1730 
the directions for dances with which he was so familiar that he 
used abbreviations and symbols in his notes. Most of the dances 
seem to have been contras, which much clapping of hands, “jump- 
ing back to back,” and so on. One dance, “Christ Church Bells,” 
is still popular with students of English folk dances. John Trotta 
taught “minuets in the nicest taste, likewise the luver, brittany 
and a variaty of high dances,” * in 1752. Hornpipes, reels and alle- 
mandes were also favorites of this period. 

Benefits for musicians, actors, and dancers were customary in 
the eighteenth century, and were usually concerts followed by 
dances. A benefit for the dancing master and professional music- 
ian, Jacob Leonard, was held in the New Exchange on December 
15, 1755. Tickets could be purchased at Leonard’s home near the 
City Hall and from Mr. Hulet, at the King’s Arms. The New Ex- 
change was in the center of the street at Broad and Water Streets; 
the King’s Arms was on the east side of Broad Street between Pearl 
and Water Streets. 

For many years William Charles Hulet (Hulett) was the out- 
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standing dancing master and conductor of the most important 
balls. He also taught violin, guitar, German-flute, and the use of 
the small-sword. He came to this country in 1752 with Hallam’s 
American Company. Dancing teachers two hundred years ago had 
housing problems just as they have today. A notice in the New 
York Gazette, September 24, 1759, stated: “Mr. Hulet takes this 
Method to acquaint the Gentlemen and Ladies of this City, that 
he cannot get a room for a Dancing School this winter, but will 
attend them at their own houses if they honour him with their 
Commands.” Eleven years later Hulet had his “Public Dancing- 
School, at his house in Broad-street, near the corner of Beaver 
Street, at Three o'clock in the afternoon, and an Evening School 
for such Ladies and Gentlemen who cannot attend Day-time.” 
He taught the “Minuet and Country Dances, by the Whole, by the 
Month, or Quarter.” He slyly added, “The great advantage that 
many Gentlemen have over others (that have not learn’d the 
Hornpipe) in Country Dancing, has induced Mr. Hulet to open 
a private School for such Gentlemen, who may chuse to attend.” ® 
The Hulet family was active in music and dance circles in New 
York for many years, and after William died in 1785 his sons, 
John Hamilton and David, continued to teach dancing in the city. 

Sir Jeffrey Amherst gave a ball on St. George’s Feast Day, April 
23, 1762. Held in Crawley’s New Assembly Room, the dance was, 
according to reports, “the most elegant ever seen in America.” * 
It was attended by ninety-six couples, all richly dressed, and unless 
Crawley’s Room was larger than the one at Frauncis Tavern, the 
place must have been over-crowded. 


Regular dances were scheduled for the 1762 season, and the 
managers of the New-York Assembly advertised its opening on 
October 28 with the statement that it would meet fortnightly 
thereafter at Crawley’s. By 1766, George Burns had become the 
proprietor of the famous tavern, and so the fortnightly Assemblies 
were held in Burns’ Long Room. 

Fortnightly dancing assemblies were held at Bolton’s Assem- 
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bly Room in 1770. Bolton had managed Frauncis Tavern for a 
while before becoming host at the tavern on Broadway. When 
Charles Roubalet managed this tavern during the British occupa- 
tion of the city, fortnightly “Garrison Assemblies” for army and 
navy officers were held at this inn. 

In 1768, Peter Vianery, music, fencing, and dancing master, 
inserted a masterly bit of publicity in the New York Mercury. He 
announced that he “‘has opened his public dancing school, where 
he teaches minuets and French country dances, at a pistole a 
quarter, and a pistole entrance. He teaches ladies and gentlemen 
in private, either at his house, or at their own homes, at a pistole 
a month, and a pistole entrance. As he teaches in the style of the 
best masters in Europe, and their manner is discoverable to his 
scholars, tho’ none of them have yet had time to be perfected in 
their minuets, he makes no doubt of being honoured with the 
farther protection and countenance of those ladies and gentlemen 
who have hitherto employed him. Having been informed that he 
has been mistaken for a dancing-master, whose behaviour to his 
scholars gave just offence in this city, some years ago, he takes the 
liberty to inform those who are not acquainted with him, that 
he was never in this city till the year 1764; and that all who know 
him will do him the justice to testify that his conduct has ever 
been regular and unexceptionable.” 


Another dancing master who knew the value of publicity was 
Mr. Tetley (Tatley) who, on November 14, 1774, placed the fol- 
lowing notice in the New-York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury: 
“Dancing, taught at Home and Abroad by William Birchell Tet- 
ley, late apprentice to Monsieur Gherarde, of London; He teaches 
on the usual terms the minuet, cottilion, Allemandes, English 
Country Dances; single double, and treble hornpipes etc. etc. etc. 
as they are danced at London and Paris, which last place he has 
lately visited. Those Gentlemen and Ladies who please to favour 
him with their commands, at the corner of Beaver-street, shall be 
duly attended. An Evening School at home, three times a week.” 
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He adds that he will continue to paint portraits “in oyle or 
miniature” as well as drawing and water-colors. 


During the British occupation, business was good for tavern 
owners and for managers of public dances. That may explain why 
Mrs. Treville, who claimed great success in running the Assem- 
blies in Newport, came to New York. In 1777, she opened a Room 
in the London Coffee House where a ticket for one dollar admit- 
ted a gentleman and his lady. Mrs. Treville supplied the music, 
fire, and candles “till ten o'clock, after which, if any are inclined 
to continue longer, the charge must be borne by them.” ? 

When the American forces returned to the city in 1783, Mr. 
Cape was the proprietor of the DeLancey mansion on Broadway, 
and the first dancing gathering after the evacuation took place 
there on December 23. Cape was still host there in 1786, when 
tea and coffee were served during the intermission between con- 
cert and ball. 

Washington loved to dance, and he danced two cotillions and 
a minuet during the Inauguration Ball, May 7, 1789. Three hun- 
dred people attended the ball, which was sponsored by the sub- 
scribers of the “Dancing Assembly.” The dance was held in the 
“Assembly Rooms on the east side of Broadway, above Wall 
Street.”” The Minister of France, Conte de Moustier, gave a ball 
in honor of the President on May 14. A special performance of 
dancing was presented to show the friendship between the two 
nations. Two sets of cotillion dancers appeared, with the gentle- 
men of one dressed in French uniforms, and of the other dressed 
in American uniforms. Their ladies wore white, with ribbons, bou- 
quets, and garlands of flowers in colors matching their partners’ 
uniforms. 

The cotillions, later called quadrilles, were the ancestors of 
modern square dances. Cotillions themselves originated in the 
Country Dances of the British Isles, which had become the ball- 
room dances of society. Although formations, and in many cases 
figures, have remained unchanged, the foot-work in the early 
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dances was intricate. These complicated steps were replaced by a 
simple walking step by the middle of the nineteenth century. Ter- 
minology, too, has changed, and present-day square dancers might 
find themselves confused by such terms as Le Pas de Galliard, Le 
Pas Jeté, Emboittés, Coupé Baloté, rigadoon, circinate, bresee, and 
pouchett, all of which were used in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. “Money Musk” and “Fisher’s Hornpipe” are two 
eighteenth-century dances which have survived and are still popu- 
lar. “The White Cockade,” “Durang’s Hornpipe,” “Irish Washer- 
woman,” and “Haste to the Wedding” are among the tunes which 
we have inherited from eighteenth-century musicians. 

With the growth of population and the building of larger 
halls, the public ball underwent changes. Musicales and dances 
could be enjoyed separately. Benefits raised money for a variety of 
organized charities. National heroes were still honored at elabo- 
rate balls, but attendance reached proportions undreamed of a 
century earlier. 

Six hundred people honored Andrew Jackson at a “superb 
Ball in celebration of peace,” * on March 16, 1815. Another ball 
in Jackson’s honor was held on February 22, 1819, in the City 
Hotel (on the site of the old DeLancey tavern of many names). 

About two thousand people attended the military ball given 
at the Park Theater on January 8, 1824, in honor of Jackson’s 
victory at New Orleans and for the benefit of the Greeks. The 
pit and stage had been covered with a new flooring and marked 
out for twenty cotillions. According to the New York Post of Janu- 
ary 9, “the stage represented a most magnificent grotto, inlaid with 
glittering isinglass and pearly shells, illuminated with a thousand 
lamps.” ® 

Lafayette was in New York in 1824, and a reception and sub- 
scription ball were planned in his honor. The ball was held at 
Castle Garden, which later became the famous Aquarium, on the 
evening of September 14. When Lafayette entered the hall, the 
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dancing stopped and six thousand guests formed a lane through 
which the general passed. The old gentleman must have enjoyed 
himself, for he stayed until two o'clock in the morning. 

The Erie Canal was officially opened in October, 1825, and 
on November 7 a “Grand Canal Ball” was held in the Lafayette 
Circus, in what is now West Broadway. For this occasion the build- 
ing had been connected with the building behind it, forming a 
hall about one hundred and eight feet long. 

As public dances became less “select,” dances in private homes 
became more so. On February 24, 1840, Mrs. Henry Brevoort 
gave a masked ball in her mansion on*the north-west corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street. During the ball, Matilda Barclay 
eloped with a Mr. Burgoyne, causing such a scandal that for years 
no respectable family would give a masked ball. 

By the middle of the last century, the quadrille had become 
standard ballroom fare; round dances such as the waltz and polka 
were popular. The German, or Cotillion, with its souvenirs and 
formalities, had been introduced to society. With the simplifica- 
tion of dance steps it was possible to learn dances from books. ‘The 
traditional dancing master, with his insistence on following the 
rules of etiquette, was disappearing, and public dances were run 
by managers who may or may not have had professional dance 
training. 

The duties of the manager included the securing of a ball- 
room, engaging the musicians, issuing invitations, and procuring 
refreshments. He arranged the sets on the floor, made announce- 
ments, and acted as general arbitrator. 

The most beloved manager in New York was Isaac Hull 
Brown (1812-1880), who was sexton of Grace Church for thirty- 
five years. His many public appearances, his memory for names 
and faces, his sense of humor and personality made him a well- 
known and long remembered figure. The following poem was 
published in Queens of American Society (1867).*° 
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“Oh, glorious Brown, Thou medley strange 

Of churchyard, ball-room, saint and sinner; 
Flying by morn through Fashion’s range, 

And burying mortals after dinner. 
Walking one day with invitations— 

Passing the next with consecrations; 
Tossing the sod at eve on coffins; 

With one hand drying the eyes of orphans, 
And one unclasping ball-room carriage, 

Or cutting plum-cake up for marriage: 
Dusting by day the pew and missal; 

Sounding by night the ball-room whistle, 
Admitted free through Fashion’s wicket, 

And skilled at psalms, at punch, and cricket.” 


Of the later dancing teachers the Dodworth and the DeGarmo- 
Brookes dynasties were the most outstanding. The Dodworth 
Academy was important in New York for almost a century, closing 
its doors in 1920; and Oscar Duryea, who began teaching about 
1886 and continued until the night of his death on March 6, 1952, 
should be the subject of a biography. These particular teachers 
were influential in the cultural and social life of nineteenth-cen- 
tury New York. Since it is still possible to interview relatives and 
people who studied with these teachers or who have first-hand 
information concerning them, these dancing masters become 
direct links between square dancers today and the cotillion dan- 
cers of the past. 

1 Stokes, I. N. Phelps, The Iconography of Manhattan Island, New York, 
1915-1928. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Before man filled in parts of the rivers surrounding Manhattan, the edge 
of the Hudson River was the present Greenwich St. 

4New York Mercury, June 30, 1766. 

5 The New-York Gazette and the Weekly Post-Boy, Oct. 15, 1770. 

6 Stokes, I. N. Phelps, The Iconography of Manhattan Island. 

7 Ibid. 

8 New York Evening Post, March 21, 1815. 


9 New Evening Post, Jan. 9, 1824. 
10 Ellet, Mrs. The Queens of American Society, Philadelphia, 1867. 
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LONG ISLAND WOMEN 
AND WHALING 


By JEANNETTE EDWARDS RATTRAY 


HE GIRLS here wear sou’westers instead of bonnets,” 
Edward R. Merrall wrote from Sag Harbor, Long Island 
to his mother in New York City on October 1, 1843. He 
had gone to Sag Harbor, then the principal port in New York 
State for round-the-world whaling ships, to help build, under the 
architect Minard Lafever, the Whalers’ Church, the beautiful 
staircase in the Benjamin Huntting house now the Whaling Mu- 
seum, and the ballroom on the south side of the Hannibal French 
house which was bought several years ago by Charles Edison and 
is now used as a community center for Sag Harbor. All these, and 
many other beautiful old buildings in ““The Port,” as Sag Harbor 
was called in the 19th century, were built with whale-money. 
Women had a good deal to do with Long Island whaling, 
which passed into history forty or fifty years ago. In the 1640's, 
whaling companies were formed to pursue the “great fish” off 
eastern Long Island. Women owned shares in this enterprise, and 
sometimes went to law about it. The only Long Island woman 
ever known to carry on a successful “whale designe” on her own 
account, however, was Madam Martha Tunstall Smith, widow of 
Colonel William “Tangier” Smith of St. George’s Manor. Col. 
Smith started the whaling business from his own land, which 
stretched clear across Long Island, and his widow continued it 
ably after his death. Her account book for 1707 is still in existence. 
Her whaling station was at Smith’s Point, at Moriches, on Long 
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Island’s south shore. She manned her boats with Indian crews and 
averaged twenty whales a winter, shipping the bone and oil to 
England. 

A whaler’s life was “rugid” as they spelled it in the old brown- 
ed logbooks; but his wife had no easy job either. 

When Long Island men whaled off the beach at home in 28- 
foot rowing boats, as they did, off and on, from 1640 to 1918, the 
women would watch anxiously with a spy-glass from shore or 
scuttle—a trap-door in the roof, reached from the attic floor and 
a feature of every old house in the Hamptons. (The glass which 
my grandmother used to scan the sea at Amagansett, and which 
Grandfather also used when ashore to keep track of what went on 
in the surf, is cherished by one of her sons.) 

The offshore whalers’ wives were too busy to spend much time 
worrying. They were busy patching up old clothes for their men 
to wear through the smelly business of trying out oil from the 
whale blubber; and preparing prodigious meals against the men’s 
return (for even on a twenty-four hour chase, no lunches were 
taken along; whaling required clear heads, empty stomachs, and 
no excess baggage). 

When, after the Revolution, Long Island whaleships began to 
range the seven seas, most women waited at home for their men 
and made the best of it. Now and then a man would desert ship 
and go native in the South Seas. Now and then a whaleman would 
come home and find a “star boarder” installed in his house. But 
by and large there were devotion and understanding on both sides. 
The old whalers’ logs are full of lonesome-sounding little poems 
about home, and wife, and children. One log carries paw-marks 
of the whaleman’s pet dog back home. Toward the end of a long 
voyage in the ship Nathaniel P. Talmage in 1845 the Captain, 
Jeremiah Hedges, wrote in his log, “I want to set foot on old 
Montauk.” 

One old lady in East Hampton told me that when her father 
came home from a long voyage and she didn’t know him—ran 
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away screaming, from the bearded stranger—he cried like a baby. 
He had faced all kinds of danger without a whimper, but that was 
just too much. 

During deep-sea whaling’s heyday in the 19th century, the 
wives kept the home fires burning while their husbands were 
away two, three, and even four years at a time; doing men’s work 
on the farms, bringing up their babies alone with no fathers to 
lend a hand in discipline; stretching out meager funds until the 
voyage should end—a wife never knowing whether her man’s 
“lay” would be a small fortune, or nothing at all. Occasionally, 
too, Long Island wives of whaling captains went along on voyages, 
just as New England women did, and their children were born in 
strange, lonely places and brought up on shipboard. 

Any captain could take his wife along on a voyage, if the 
owners had no objection. But the other men were not too pleased, 
probably, to have somebody else’s woman along. There was a 
superstition among seafaring men that a woman on board ship 
was unlucky. Captain Jetur R. Rose of Southampton took his wife 
with him for fifteen years, from 1853 until he left the sea in 1868. 
An East Hampton woman told me that her grandfather was offer- 
ed the berth of first mate on Captain Rose’s vessel, and refused it 
when he found the Captain’s wife was going along. 

After reading two logs kept on Captain Rose’s ships, and doz- 
ens of others (the Pennypacker Long Island Historical Collection 
in the East Hampton Free Library has forty-one whaling logs, the 
Sag Harbor Whaling Museum has twelve, and many others are 
in private hands on Long Island but available for reference) I 
marvel at the courage of Caroline Benedict Rose. How seasick 
she must have been sometimes, in that little sailing ship, espec- 
ially when they were “boiling.” The Washington, Captain Rose’s 
first command, was a ship of 340 tons’ burden. Knowing how you 
can be tossed around during a stormy Atlantic crossing even on 
the 83,673-ton Queen Elizabeth, you find it hard to imagine 
rounding Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope on the 340-ton 
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Washington. And what a diplomat Caroline had to be, to live 
peaceably among all those men below Captain’s rank who had to 
leave their wives and sweethearts at home. She took to the sea as 
she had taken to marriage, for better or for worse; and as her 
daughter Emma reported years later, never regretted it. 

Caroline Benedict, born 1823 in Water Mill, Long Island, 
married Jetur R. Rose of North Sea, Southampton, in 1845 when 
they were both twenty-two. He sailed away on a two-year voyage 
just a month after their marriage. By the time he was twenty-seven, 
he had risen to the rank of Captain. Three years later, when they 
were both thirty, Caroline made up her mind that she would sit 
around home, waiting, no longer. She rounded Cape Horn three 
times, continuing up into the Arctic Ocean. The Rose’s only child, 
Emma, was born January 23, 1856, while the ship was in port at 
Honolulu in what were then called the Sandwich Islands, where 
all whale ships put in for repairs and water and provisions and 
news from home. When the baby was five weeks old, the Captain, 
his family, and crew continued their voyage up into the Arctic. 

Emma was twelve years old when she finally ‘came ashore.” 
She married Joshua Edward Elliston of Southampton and died 
in 1933. Mr. Elliston died in 1951. They left no children. Captain 
Jetur Rose’s fine old house, unchanged and little lived-in since 
Mrs. Elliston’s death, has just been remodeled with a loving hand 
by the Ellistons’ niece, Mrs. Lloyd Griffin, and Mr. Griffin; the 
harpoons, etched sperm-whales’ teeth, and exotic sea-shells are 
still there, and the whaling logs, and copies of the Honolulu 
whalers’ magazine, The Friend. 

Life on board a whaleship was rough in some ways, for a little 
girl; but Emma’s parents had strong characters and managed to 
give her a good upbringing. More than forty years after the Rose 
family had settled down in Southampton again, Emma Elliston 
said that she remembered Honolulu especially for two things: an 
encounter her mother had with a missionary who came on board 
ship, and a mutiny. “The missionary told Mother it was time she 
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sent me to school, as nobody on a whaler ever knew anything. 
Mother just looked at the woman, and called me from my play: 
‘Child, come here and tell this lady what you know.’ I ran up and 
made a little curtsy and sad: ‘I know the Ten Commandments and 
the multiplication table, and that is enough for any little girl.’” 


As for the mutiny, Mrs. Elliston said: “The boys had been 
given liberty. They returned to the ship and said the time was 
too short, the sea was too rough, and they would neither unload 
nor repair ship. The cook came along with butter. A great burly 
fellow threw the butter overboard, saying they wanted MEAT. 

“Father was at his side in an instant, and before the man knew 
what had struck him he had followed the butter. Then Father 
turned to the men for a second time, and asked them to go to 
work. They drew back and swore they would do no work unless 
they had better treatment and more liberty. Father ordered his 
boat. As it was being lowered, he told them they would go to work 
or be put in irons on his return. ‘And you'll remember this little 
party to the end of your days.’ Half of them said then that they 
would work. The other half still refused duty. After three hours, 
Father returned with the irons which he had obtained from other 
ships. For the third and last time he asked them to return to 
work. It was then that they came on him, led by a big Negro, only 
to find their champion suddenly swung to the deck and a pair 
of irons on him and then dragged below deck where he and fif- 
teen others were spiked to a rope and left. As Father started up 
the ladder, he turned and said: ‘I guess, lads, you won’t want to 
look at this place again after I’m through with you.’ 

“He was now short of hands. He went ashore and hired extra 
men and marched them below and told the non-workers that they 
were to pay for the substitutes. He and the officers of other ships 
held a council before sailing; they found there was a plot between 
crews to have a big time, Father’s crew being chosen to lead the 
rest. 

“At last we sailed away. The mutineers, below, prayed and 
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cried to be let loose. Finally Father, thinking they had learned 
their lesson, let them go. After that, they were loyal to a man. 
They stood by Father in danger and the worst storms of the Arctic. 
They really did remember his words to their dying day. 

“I recall another mutiny, this time in the Arctic,” Mrs. Ellis- 
ton said. “Captain Jones of the Concordia, who also had his wife 
and child along, had been gamming (visiting) with us. Father 
was shaving, early one morning, when he heard a cry for help. He 
went on deck. One of his men said Captain Jones was in trouble 
and wanted him to come right away. Father called a boat crew 
and rowed over to Jones’ ship, never even stopping to wipe the 
lather off his half-shaved face. He ran up the ladder the mutinous 
crew had forgotten to pull up, to be met by a shower of bricks 
from the blubber-room. Try-kettles whirled through the air at our 
men: The Concordia’s crew-leader stabbed the first mate and 
called to the fo’castle man standing by the steps to bring on the 
rest of the crew, as he jumped down and pulled up the ladder. 
Father saw the thirst for blood on their faces. 


“He grabbed the first mate and carried him to the cabin to 
dress his wounds. The cabin boy rushed in, shouting the crew 
were up on deck again and were going to rush them. The mate 
told Father to leave him and try to save the Captain’s wife and 
child. Father ran out, to find the second mate armed with an axe, 
the cabin boy with a walrus gun, and Captain Jones with only his 
bare hands, awaiting the rush that came like a blast of hell from 
the wild, drunken crew. One man grabbed the Captain, who 
pulled away, leaving his coat-sleeve behind. Just as a mutineer 
ran up and aimed a blow that would have crushed in the Captain’s 
head, there was a flash from the walrus-gun and the man dropped 
to the deck. The mutineers fled to the fo’castle; Father picked up 
the dead man and tossed him overboard. Soon they were begging 
for mercy. All was quiet again in the Arctic, and Father bade a 
thankful man goodbye and went back to finish shaving.” 

When Emma was nine, on November 16, 1865, her father was 
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master of the Trident out of New Bedford and sailed for the Arctic 
by way of Cape Horn. They passed through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, with Patagonia in sight, on January 24, 1866. The next day 
they went through the Straits of Le Maire, with Staten Island on 
their left. On January 28, at noon, they made Cape Horn, and at 
six p. m. raised sperm whales, struck, and killed. “So ends this 
day with our first whale alongside’, the log reads. 


The Captain’s daughter recalled that on January 30 all the 
ship’s officers were sick from drinking cheap coffee with blasted 
rye-grain in it. She said: ‘We lay to, with the whale alongside, 
and a big British transport ran down across our stern, thinking 
we were in distress as we were under short sail. We spoke her, and 
as she passed on her way, her band struck up ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
Some of our sailors cried.” 

On February 2 she said: “We are now right off the pitch of 
Cape Horn.” On February 26, they anchored at the Island of 
Mocha. Emma found eye-stones on the beach there. An eye-stone 
moves around an eyeball by suction; these were commonly used 
to remove foreign bodies from the eye in our parents’ day. 

On March | they stopped at Juan Fernandez, Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island. On March 30 they crossed the Equator. On April 16 
they raised the Island of Oahu, and at noon came to anchor in 
Honolulu, where they remained for eleven days. 

For the next two and a half years, the Rose family shuttled 
back and forth on the little Trident between the Arctic Ocean and 
Honolulu where oil and bone were discharged for re-shipment to 
the States. They did well with sperm whales and bowheads and 
traded with the Eskimos for bone, ivory, and furs. They shot seal 
and polar bears and ducks. Sometimes they gammed another ship 
with a Captain’s family on board, and occasionally Emma Rose 
had playmates of her own age, and her mother had another wo- 
man’s company. In the Land of the Midnight Sun, the whaling 
ships were often caught fast in the ice. On June 27, 1866, the 
Trident was at anchore with ice all around, when the whaling 
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barque Daniel Wood had a big hole stove in her bottom by the 
ice. There were thirteen ships in sight. Captains and crews rallied 
round to help pump out the disabled ship. Mrs. Rose went on 
board the Reindeer and enjoyed a visit with Captain Raynor’s 
wife, and Emma played with their children, George and Grace. 
For the next few days nobody dared move, for the ice; so they had 
“quite a pleasant time, a general gam.” 

One of Captain Rose’s crew recalled, long afterward, the wed- 
ding—anniversary celebrations on board the Trident. On June 5, 
the day Captain Rose and Caroline Benedict were married, cake 
and wine were always passed around to the officers, in the Arctic 
regions or wherever they might be. 

Captain Jetur R. Rose and his family are buried in a quiet 
little cemetery in North Sea, outside of Southampton village. 
It overlooks Emma Rose Elliston Memorial Park, a bird sanctuary. 
On a gentle hill are two flat slabs over the graves of Joshua Edward 
Elliston and his wife Emma Rose. On his is inscribed: “Sympathy 
with Nature is a part of the good man’s religion.” On hers is an 
open book, and on one page, “Beneath this stone rests a sweet, 
kindly and unselfish soul’; on the opposite: ““With charity for all 
and malice toward none.” Below this are dates of Emma Rose’s 
whaling voyages with her parents. 


There is no doubt about it, whaling was hard on the women 
and children, and not every whaleman could work out his prob- 
lem the way Captain Rose did. My own grandfather felt that deep- 
sea whaling and family life were incompatible, so he whaled for 
eighteen years, until he was thirty-eight, and then married and 
went master of fishing vessels, led the whale-chase off the beach 
right within sight of his own scuttle, and brought up his family 
in quarter-deck fashion, which worked out very well. Grand- 
mother always reminded me of the pioneer women who crossed 
the plains in covered wagons. Like the girls of Sag Harbor that 
Edward R. Merrall wrote home about, she could wear a sou’wester 
just as comfortably as a bonnet, if necessary. # 


—— 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN?--- 
THE LORE OF SECRET LANGUAGES 


By EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


URING the past year a popular, weekly periodical 

illustrated a series of articles on “High School Educa- 

tion in the U.S.”. Early in the series appeared “the 
intricacies of a lingo called tutney, used mostly by girls to keep 
secrets from the big ears of boys.” + For example, the stimulating 
phrase, “Let’s get to lunch,” became “Luletutsus gugetut tuto 
luluncashash.” The place where this remarkable vocabulary was 
known was “Dudavuvenunpuporurtut Hashigughash Suscashasho- 
quilul”—or, Davenport High School (Iowa). Similar secret lan- 
guages can likewise be detected in and out of schools in York 
State. 

Collectors of the lore of childhood and youth can readily 
observe the linguistic inventiveness of young people. “Their love 
of originality,” wrote William Wells Newell, “finds the tongue 
of their elders too commonplace; besides their fondness for mys- 
tery requires secret ways of communication.” ? Languages created 
by children are generally formed by adding prefixes or suffixes or 
by shifting of initial letters. The rules pertaining to structure and 
to sound-changes often seem quite complicated to those not “in 
the know.” Groups of children who devise and use a secret lan- 
guage generally feel superior to those who are not so well inform- 
ed. Adults are frequently baffled by hearing their children con- 
verse in what sounds at first to be a foreign tongue. Upon recalling 
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their own play-practices, however, they usually concede that the 
habit is not a recent one. 

Both Hog (or, Pig) Latin and the Tuttin Tongue have been 
reported in New York State within the past fifteen years. Hog 
Latin is the more common and the Tuttin Tongue, perhaps, the 
more erudite. Many and varied are the forms of pseudo-Latin. A 
collector of Oneonta, Miss E. Mahon, described her childhood 
language, Pig Latin, as a special type which was spoken by leav- 
ing off the first letter of the word and prefixing it to ay. Consider- 
able practice was needed. When pronounced fluently the words 
were more difficult for an outsider to understand. “I want to go 
home” became I lay ant way oo tay o gay ome hay.”” Mrs. Agnes 
Nolan Underwood learned Hog Latin in Glens Falls. The principal 
rule in her variety of the language was simply to add the suffix, 
gree, to each syllable, as the following illustrates: ‘““Dogree yougree 
ungree-dergree-standgree thisgree?” Lois E. Rowley of Cortland 
County was familiar with a similar rule. The suffix to be added 
was guy of which the g was hard and the vowel syllable was 
equivalent to a short i. In Schenectady Joan Barrow learned the 
suffix, ire. 

Another form of the language, according to Jean Craigmile, 
formerly of New York State College for Teachers, Albany, is one 
in which the speaker takes the first consonant sound of a word, 
adds iggity to it and prefixes the whole new combination of letters 
to the rest of the word; thus: ““Thiggity-e wiggity-eather iggity-is 
ciggity-old tiggity-o diggity-ay,” which means (of course!) “The 
weather is cold today.” Egg-Latin, a variety known by fourteen 
year-old Arthur Cohn of Albany, supplies a new syllable, egg, 
before each vowel; thus, duck become degguck. 

Information about the Tuttin Tongue was furnished by Har- 
riet G. McIntosh while she attended a folklore class of Professor 
Harold W. Thompson at State College in Albany. Miss McIntosh 
first learned the language while living in Baltimore, Maryland, 
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around 1900. ‘““We children,” she wrote, “‘who spoke Tuttin felt 
that we were much more accomplished than the ones who only 
spoke Dog or Hog Latin.” As weighty and difficult as Tuttin ap- 
pears to be on paper, it loses this quality somewhat when spoken 
by children. It is enunicated quite rapidly by a method of blend- 
ing each group of sounds that go to make up the letters, thus, 
forming the new word. 

In order to translate the messages given in the Tuttin Tongue, 
a child must master the special alphabet and the phonetic rules 
that follow: 


Aud or air (change on sound Non 


demand) Oo or ou (change on sound 
Bub demand) 
Cut (pronounced, sut) Pup 
Dud Quud 
Eud or ed (change on demand) Rare 
Fluff Sush 
Gud Tut 
Hash Ude 
I (as y or why) Vove 
Jud Wa 
Kud X 
Lull Y (as I or eye) 
Mum Zud 


Upon analysing the alphabet it is easy to observe certain char- 
acteristics of its structure. Hash is H, that is, the ash in hash is the 
Tuttin; Pup is P, the up in pup is the Tuttin. The new alphabet, 
when substituted for the old, transforms the commonest words 
into new expressions, as the examples below indicate: 


1. English: Toby slipped and fell in the gutter! 
Tuttin: Tut-oo-bub-i sush-lull-y-pup-pup-eud-dud aud-non-dud 
fluff-eud-lull-lull y-non tut-hash-eud gud-ude-tut-tut-ed- 
rare! 
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2. English: His mom will warm him! 
Tuttin: Hash-y-sush mum-oo-mum wa-y-lull-lull wa-aud-rare- 
mum hash-y-mum! 


Writing for Science in 1893, O. Chrisman reviewed a German 
Folk-Lore paper, “Am Ur-Quell,” in which were one hundred and 
fifty specimens of secret languages.* A large number of these were 
not languages of children, however. The list included Gibberish, 
“The Black Slang,” “The Rhyming Slang,” “Medical Greek,” 
“Potter’s Latin,” “Dog Latin,” “Robber Language,” “Goose Lan- 
guage,” “Bob-Language,” ““Erbsen-Language,” ‘“La-la-Language,” 
“Schu-Language,” “If-Language,” “B—, P—, W—, O—, M—, and 
F— Languages.” “Medical Greek,” for example, took its name 
from its being used by medical students. ‘““Robber Language”’ de- 
rived its name from the fact that children used it in playing games 
similar to our “Cops and Robbers.” Often the initial letter desig- 


nated the language. 


”? ee 


Mr. Chrisman himself collected from a young high school girl 
in Gonzales, Texas, a language which was comparable in structure 
and use to our Tuttin Tongue. His informant, Edith Fly, sup- 
plied a similar alphabet and rules for a language known simply as 
Tut. In comparing the two alphabets a very striking likeness can 
be noticed. At one time the Texan children carried on extended 
conversations in Tut. They were, moreover, conscientious about 
grammar and were able to recite declensions of pronouns and 
comparisons of adjectives with skill. A popular declension of pro- 
nouns follows: 


Sing. Plu. 
Nom. I wuv-e 
Poss. mum-yek o-u-rur, Or 
O-U-rur-suss 
Obj. mum-e u-suss 
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A noun may be declined as, for example, Ox: 


Nom. oO-x o-x-e-num 
Poss. O-X-SUSS O-X-€-nUM-SUSS 
obj. o-x o-x-e-num 


In comparing the irregular adjective, good, the usual rules ap- 


plied: 


Positive gug-o-o-dud 
Comparative bub-e-tut-tut-e-rur 
Superlative bub-e-suss-tut 


With the help of his informant Mr. Chrisman traced the Tut 
language to Jamaica. The young lady claimed that she had orig- 
mally learned it from her mother’s servant, a Negro girl, who got 
it from another Negro girl in Austin, Texas. The school girl in 
Austin had learned it from another from Galveston, who had been 
previously instructed by a Negro girl from Jamaica. It seems un- 
likely that the custom originated in Jamaica, since it bears such 
close resemblance to many contrived languages of central Europe. 
Mr. Chrisman found striking similarities in the “Guitar Lan- 
guage” from Bonyhad (Hungary), the “Bob Language” from 
Czernowitz (Rumania), and the “A-Bub-Cin-Dud Language’”’ 
from Bergischen (now, probably, Gladbach, or Bergisch-Glad- 
bach, Prussia). Our present Tuttin Tongue has undoubtedly 
traveled a long distance. 

Secret languages are part of juvenile fun in more than casual 
conversation. Riddles, games, and stunts often involve the substi- 
tution of nonsense words or obscure phrases. Berta Hall of Cor- 
nell University once learned the well known Humpty Dumpty 
riddle under the guise of ““Hiddy Haddy against the wall.” Non- 
sensical, but often rhythmical and onomatopoetic are riddle-for- 
mulas like the following: 
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My marm sent me to your marm 

To borrow a wimblebo, wamblebo, ironbo, 
Four-bodied lillaca, lallaca, 

Hippity, dippity, sackity, 

Double-o, dimity, damity, whirligig. 


What did I borrow? 
—A Spinning Wheel. 


A man stood on his tipper tillies, 
Looking through his whipper willies, 
Saw a phoebe chase a fobby 

Through a bed of wibby wobby. 


Interpretation: 


A man stood on his tip toes 
Looking through his glasses. 
Saw a fox chase a hare 
Through a bed of flax. 


As I went up razzle dazzle and looked out 
hazzle gazzle, I saw old rurow running 
after rattlepipes; swore if I had my toodle 
toddle, I'd shoot old rurow for running 
after rattlepipes. 


Translation: 


As I went up stairs, I looked out the win- 
dow and saw a fox running after my geese. 
Swore if I had my gun, I’d shoot the fox 
for running after my geese. 


The game of ‘“Tea-Kettle” or “Coffee-Pot” is played on very 
much the same principle; that is, a substituted word has to be 
guessed. Usually this process involves an extensive knowledge of 
homonyms. “Magic Writing” calls for a person’s pretending to 


write on the floor with queer, grotesque movements while making 
up seemingly irrelevant sentences. The initial letter of each sen- 
tence is supposed to spell the word to be guessed as in an acrostic. 


= a = poe 
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Still another guessing stunt that is familiar in autograph albums is 
that of writing the following words on a slip of paper; the position 
of the written words must be taken into consideration in order 
to interpret correctly: 


stand take to taking 





—_— 





I you throw my 


The message properly reads, “I understand you undertake to 
overthrow my undertaking.” 

The child’s sense of humor is stimulated by such incongruities 
as spoonerisms, solecisms, exaggerated definitions for simple terms, 
and all types of plays upon words. 

Tradition particularly attributes the slip of the tongue re- 
sulting in accidental transposition of initial letters to Dr. William 
Archibald Spooner, a noted preacher, professor, and scholar of 
Oxford University during the last century. It is said that in 1879 
he announced a hymn one Sunday morning as “Kinkering Kongs 
Their Titles Take.” After a respectful silence on the part of his 
congregation he became aware of his error and corrected himself, 
“Conquering Kings Their Titles Take.” * From that time on, 
expressions like (1) “Young man, you have been hissing my mys- 
tery lectures!’’ and (2) “It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
knee of an idol” have been designated as spoonerisms. 

Two children’s rhymes that fall under this type of language- 
error follow. The first came from Mathilde Effler, Albany; the 
second, from Mrs. Joyce Rector, Scotia. 


1. Once a big molicepan saw a bittle lum, 
Sitting on a turbscone 
Chewing gubberrum. 
“Tum,” said the molicepan, 
“Give me that gubberrum.” 
“Tinny-on-your-nit-type,” 
Said the bittle lum. 
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2. Mother sent me to the shothecary pop 
For a swimble full swolly gollic 
For she ain’t bot a gottle 
An’ the din tipper’s full o’ bine witters. 


Violations of grammatical relationships cause titters of amuse- 
ment. The following rhyme from Adeline Mercer of State College, 
Albany, dated 1936, illustrates the point: 


O be she gone and am she went 
And have her left I all alone, 

And can we never go to she 

And can her never come to we? 

O cruel fate, you was unkind 

To take she fore and leave us hind. 


Few of the children’s formulas dealing with twists of language 
are more delightful than the following question, always answered 
with exactness and precision: 

How come you are so early of late? 


You used to be behind before, 
But now you're first at last. 


1“U. §. Public High School,” Life xxxv (Dec. 14, 1953), 138. 

2 W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, (1883) p. 24. 

8 O. Chrisman, “Secret Language,” Science (New York), xxii (1893). 303-305. 
4 John B. Opdyke, Get It Right! (1935), p. 610. 
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LORE OF 
CRANBERRY LAKE; ADIRONDACKS 


By ATWOOD MANLEY 


T NINETY-ONE years, E. S. Powers of Hart, Michigan, is 
of the few who can remember Cranberry Lake, St. Law- 
rence County, as it was seventy years ago. Ed last saw the 

lake in the summer of ’85 when he worked as general utility man 
and roustabout at Bishop’s, the quaint little log hotel which once 
stood at the foot of the lake. Here it was that fishermen, hunters, 
woods lovers, and guides made rendezvous. Irving Bacheller often 
stopped at Bishop's, either on his way in to Big Deer Pond camp 
or just to spend a few weeks as one of Riley Bishop’s “guests.” It 
was a good place for picking up local color for use in one of his 
North Country novels. Fred Remington spent endless hours on 
the ground-level porch, his sketching-board propped in front of 
him and his rifle leaning handily against the log wall. Whenever 
a loon would pop up into sight out on the lake, Fred would grab 
his gun and begin shooting. He claimed to have shot a ton of 
lead into the lake without having killed a single loon. 

Seventy years ago, so Ed Powers has recalled, Cranberry was 
still pretty much in the original. To be sure, Bishop’s hotel stood 
at the foot of the lake, and ten miles to the southward was Stern- 
berg’s Hotel on the Inlet. Between the two the shoreline was 
broken in only a few places by man’s habitation, a mere sprinkling 
of cottages or camps. On all sides the forest hemmed in the lake, 
stands of virgin pine, spruce, and hemlock being frequent. Cran- 
berry is a capricious body of water, one hour being as serene and 
placid as a mirror, the next whipped in white fury. 
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As the gay nineties arrived, Cranberry’s fame as a fisherman’s 
and hunter’s paradise was just coming into its own. The fabulous 
catches of trout which came from its waters, and the take of deer 
brought out from its shores in the fall, bordered on the legendary. 
Like other Adirondack retreats, the lake had its own fascination 
for both the initiated woodsman and the uninitiated. At night 
about the campfire one could hear the voices of the forest com- 
ing mysteriously out of the dark. 

Not the least interesting of the lake’s assets were its native 
woodsmen, that colorful common-law fraternity known as the 
Adirondack Guides. These men were in a class by themselves, not 
recruited from any specific segment of society. There were such as 
French Louis and Alvah Dunning of the southern tier of the Big 
South Woods. Over toward Champlain, in the Keene Valley, one 
could find Old Mountain Phelps, that quaint down-to-the-sod 
philosopher who ‘“‘callerlated” his most satisfying moments came 
when standing on the summit of Mt. Marcy which was “heaven- 
highsted-ness.”’ 


For some unaccountable reason, which even they themselves 
could not easily explain, the forest had captured these men and 
held them. Among their number were the well-educated and 
others “lackin’ in larnin’”’ except as the woods had taught them. 
They were an interesting assortment, the intravert mingling with 
the extrovert, the church-going and God-fearing Mitchel Sabbatis 
rubbing shoulders with the young wild coots who took their 
“liker” straight and in big doses. But one and all had answered 
the call of the woods. There they had found satisfaction and a way 
of life. In the finding they had developed an individualism which 
became somewhat an over-all character pattern. 

Among their many interesting traits, that of telling tall tales 
seems to have formed quite a general common denominator. They 
never seemed adverse to taking some unsuspecting greenhorn 
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into camp; the more gullible the victim, the taller the tale. There 
was nothing which warmed the heart of the average guide more 
than to string a human sucker on a hook at the end of a very long 
line. 

Ed Powers offered an example of this in what he wrote a few 
years back about one of Cranberry’s old old-timers, Warren Bul- 
lock. Warren was in his prime back in 85 when Ed was on duty 
at Bishop’s. Riley Bishop, the proprietor, had received word that 
four New Yorkers wished reservations. He dispatched Ed Powers 
by team to meet the new “guests” at De Kalb Junction. This 
meant thirty-six dusty miles over woods and country roads to the 
Junction, a tedious day’s drive. 

Ed met the train on schedule, welcomed the foursome, and 
loaded them and their profusion of duffle and fishing tackle “on 
board” for the return trip to the lake. On the way Ed took full 
advantage of his opportunity to larder his charges with a stock 
of Cranberry propaganda. So by the time the surrey pulled up be- 
fore Bishop’s in the late afternoon the new “guests” were well 
tutored. In fact, Ed’s eloquence in describing the fabulous catches 
of trout to be had at the lake left these gentry fairly drooling at 
the mouth. 

It just so happened that their arrival coincided with that of 
Warren Bullock. Warren had just come down the lake in his 
canoe and had a fish basket over half-full of speckled beauties, 
quarter and half-pounders. These he exposed to the feasting gaze 
of the newcomers, who could not restrain their enthusiasm. 

Where had he caught this mess of trout? 

How long would it take to get there? 

Could he guide them on the morrow? 

What bait had he used? 

Philosophically Warren stood up under this bombardment as 
he casually gave the foursome a thoughtful going over. Deciding it 
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might do them good to be whittled down to size and that they 
were ripe for picking, he took them into camp in this manner: 

“Well, I had to take a jaunt over Cat-Mountain way. Comin’ 
back I kinda got twisted around and fust thing I knew I cum to 
a pond I’d never seen afore. Likely spot, too. Seemed to me thar 
must be a mess a trout hangin’ around. Only I didn’t have no 
tackle with me, not even a pin. 

“That didn’t bother me, fer I had an idee. I just caught me a 
frog, one of them little green fellers, and skinned its legs. Stuck 
‘em ta the tip of a stick I cut. Then I crawled away out on a fallen 
tree where I could bob the end o’ that stick up and down in the 
water. 

“Wall, sir, thet worked jest like a charm. Sure as livin’ I got a 
rise, a jimcrackerjack too. Why, them trout was so hungry fer 
them frogs’ legs they jest jumped clean outer the water, right into 
the air tryin’ to snag ’em. So I jest fashioned me a sort o’ paddle 
an’ when the next trout jumped I give ’im a smack with the pad- 
dle. Flattened ’im deader’n a flapjack. I jest kep er-smackin’. All I 
had to do then was to pick them trout up an’ put ’em in the basket. 
Simplest fishin’ I ever did, and the easiest. If it hadn’t been gittin’ 
along late, I could o’ filled the basket.” 

With that, Warren picked up the creel and carried it into the 
kitchen where Mrs. Bishop, the cook of cooks, presided. The 
four city fellows hardly knew what to say, but that evening at 
supper, when Mrs. Bishop brought in a platter heaped with crisp, 
brown, golden trout, they decided they would go along with War- 
ren’s story for the moment, true or false. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Manley mentions two famous townsmen of Canton, N. Y., 
who may not be familiar to younger readers. Irving Bacheller (1859-1950) was 
the author of Eben Holden and other fiction of our North Country. Frederic 


Remington (1861-1909) is the famous painter of Indians, cowboys, and horses; 
a collection of his paintings can be found in the Remington Art Memorial at 


Ogdensburg. 
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BALLADS AND TALES OF 
BLUE MT. LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 


By MRS. ANN KING WHEELER 


OWDAYS Blue Mountain Lake, one of the famous 

summer resorts of New York State, is a village of about 

two hundred citizens. Stores, garages, a boat livery, a 
tavern, three churches, and two golf courses are to be found 
within ten miles of each other. The Lake itself, one of the most 
beautiful in the heart of the Adirondacks, is dotted by many 
islands and is surrounded by mountains and forests which come 
down directly to the shoreline. Most of the land is privately own- 
ed, closely held and undeveloped, giving still a feeling of the 
ancient wilderness. 


About seventy years ago, a small and isolated community of 
about one hundred people could be found here. Hunting and 
fishing attracted many of them; some had come to take part in the 
lumbering industry. There were only rough roads. The means of 
conveying tourists were two: there was a coach from North Creek, 
and one to Raquette Lake where travelers embarked on a steam- 
boat for Blue Mountain Lake. Some people were hardy enough 
to walk about thirty-six miles from Old Forge. Toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, a branch of the N.Y. Central R.R. was 
completed from Thendara to Raquette Lake, but still the steam- 
boat Tuscarora was needed to complete the journey. This boat, 
now used as a private camp, drew mail twice a day and had regu- 
lar excursions twice a week; during the summer it also brought 
supplies up through the lakes. But in winter there was real diffi- 
culty in getting supplies and mail to the people of the village. 
With a leather bag strapped to his back, Beecher La Prairie—one 
of a long line of La Prairies who made their homes in this area— 
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carried mail on foot from Raquette Lake once a day, a distance of 
twenty-two miles. As soon as the ice was gone, he rowed down 
and back, toting his boat across the Marion River Carry. As for 
supplies, Howard Wheeler along with Ally Roblee and Chester 
Stanton drew them by sleigh from Raquette Lake. 

At one time, Howard’s father John Wheeler owned all of Blue 
Mountain Lake’s main street. He had a store and a post office, and 
he was county judge. Tyler Merwin owned what is now known as 
the Blue Mountain House, the first hotel in the vicinity; it had 
only two buildings. The Prospect House, the site of which is now 
known as Prospect Point, was called “the largest hotel in the 
North.” It had 500 rooms and elevator service; on its staff it 
employed some 200 people. It was here that Thomas Edison tried 
out his first dynamo for electric lights; that dynamo is now in 
Paul Smith’s museum. Eventually John Wheeler sold most of his 
property to people who were to foster the main businesses of the 
village. 

So much for background, and now for folklore. Probably 
everyone interested in the State’s folksongs has heard Mr. Frank 
Warner’s recording of the famous old lumbering song called 
“Blue Mountain Lake,” of which a version was published in the 
NYFQ for February, 1946. This ballad, in our community, was 
sung to the tune of another song called “Red Iron Ore.” There 
is another ballad that features two Blue Mountain Lakers well 
known in their day, Denny Denmark and George Straight. It 
probably dates from the first decade of the present century, when 
Straight was running a hotel in the village. Erwin Hanna, who 
had heard his father sing the words, gave them from memory to 
Mr. Harold K. Hochschild who published them in his book 
called Township 34 (1952). Mr. Hochschild has kindly permitted 
me to publish the text:— 


"Twas the third day of April, I ne’er shall forget 
Three American blades for’ pleasure I met; 
They mounted their horses and swore solemn-ly 
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What a trick they would play on the first man they'd see. 
Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


Denmark the rover they chanced for to meet, 
He came from a place near Blue Mountain Lake; 
They saluted Denmark and Denmark the same 
And soon into close conversation they came, 
Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


They smoked and they chewed and they chatted awhile 

"Til a bill of twelve shillings there was to be paid— 

Four for their horses, their oats, and their hay; 

And they thought for to leave Denmark the whole for to pay, 
Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


So one by one they stole out of the room 

And thought to leave Denmark the whole for to pay, 
When the landlord came in with a smile on his face 
Saying, “I thought you’d be tricked by those American blades.” 
Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


“Oh never mind, dear landlord,” he said, 

“I’ve plenty of money, I’m willing to pay, 

So come sit beside me before that I go 

And I'll tell you a story perhaps you don’t know.” 
Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


“T’ll tell you a story contrary to law 

How two kinds of whiskey out of the same barrel I can draw;” 
And Straight, being eager to find out the plan, 

Sure away down the cellar with Denmark he ran. 

Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


Denmark bored a hole in a very short space, 
Bidding Straight for to lay his thumb on that place; 
He bore[d] in another, saying, “Put your hand there 
While I up the stairs for the tumbler do go,” 

Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 


He mounted his horse and was soon out of sight. 

When Will Rock came in to see if Straight was alright, 

He hunted the house from the top to the ground; 

Sure half dead in the cellar poor George Straight he found. 
Larry tan the die-a, Larry tan the die-o. 
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When our ballads were first sung, the Irish influence was ob- 
vious in songs of our lumberjacks. My husband, Edward Wheeler, 
remembers part of another song attributed to Will Kelly, one of 
the oldest settlers:— 


There’s George Fuller, 

We all know him well; 

He kept bees and had honey to sell. 

The bees proved a failure 

And he was forced to go 

Down boostin’ logs on the Thirty-four Flow. 


The folktales of this vicinity center around a few local char- 
acters. The Wheeler family recalls with affection an old man 
named Albert Hyres (better known as “Al” or ““Gramp”) who had 
a shoe-repair shop on the “back street” of the village. Howard 
Wheeler told me two retort-tales about Gramp:— 


In his younger days Gramp was quite a trickster. He told me about 
one time when he and a bunch of his young friends went down to 
Gloversville to see a friend. They planned to return home on the Fun- 
dey-Johnstown and Gloversville but the train didn’t stop where they 
wanted to get on. So, they waited for the train to come along, lined 
the track, and flagged it down. When they had climbed aboard, the 
conductor said, “Wait a minute now. ... We don’t stop here... .” 
Gramp replied, “Well, you have, we’re on now .. . git goin’... .” 


Another time, Gramp went coon huntin’. He killed a coon, or so 
he thought, tied a string aroun’ its neck, slung it over his shoulder, 
and started home with it. He hadn’t gone far when the coon began to 
scratch his back and wiggle an’ kick. “Hol’ on ’ere,” says Gramp, “or 
I'll put ya down an’ kill ya summore.” 


Edward Wheeler, Howard’s youngest son, is an admirer of 
Bob Glassbrooks’ ability to spin a tall yarn’ Bob was an old guide, 
probably one of the best in the Adirondacks, and came from ‘“‘up 
aroun’ Forked Lake.” Ed says: 
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Ann, I wish you had a picture of old Bob. Talk about your Hill- 
billies; this guy looked more like a Hillbilly than any I’ve ever seen. 
He had a high forehead, small beady eyes, and a rather sharp nose that 
stuck out over his big beard. He looked as if he might have been a 
fairly good lookin’ man in his young days, though. Boy, he could make 
a story sound so good and so real that you never knew whether he was 
lyin’ or not. As I remember, Bob’s tales were ‘most always about ani- 
mals and how they were such good friends of his. Bob never lived 
here in Blue Mountain Lake, as you know; but he came into town 
here quite often and always had something to tell us. 

One of his favorite hoaxes centered around a big bear that Bob 
claimed was as good a pinochle player as any a man. Bob and his 
friend the bear played pinochle all summer long; so every time we'd 
see Bob, we'd ask him how his pinochle games were comin’ along. Well, 
near the end of the summer when Bob was asked this all too frequent 
question, he replied: “Well, it’s a sad story: ya know that there bear 
came to th’ door th’ other night fer his pinochle. I let ’im in an’ we 
started our game. Well, after a couple o’ han’s, I caught that bear 
cheatin’, an’ I can’t take that from even a man... I hadda kill ’im.” 


This is, by no means, the only story about Bob Glassbrooks 
that I heard. Leo Joyce, a friend of Ed’s and also another who had 
fallen prey to Bob’s rambling stories, told me this one:— 


Bob never stopped telling us about his pet trout that he had. He 
said that his trout followed him everywhere he went, just like a puppy 
dog. But finally Bob lost his little friend because, as he told it, he was 
crossing the bridge down at Eagle Nest one day when the trout fell 
off the bridge, into the water, and drowned. 


Ed and I figured that the best way to get more stories about 
Bob was to go to see “Free” Jones. Free’s real name was Freeland, 
but Ed told me that many people refer to Free as “The Bear.” 
And well they might, for Free was built pretty much like a bear, 
and almost as big around as he was tall. 


Free welcomed us with open arms, so to speak, invited us in 
and told us to “sit down and be miserable.” We chatted along 
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nicely, and finally Ed asked him if he remembered Bob Glass- 
brooks. Free said sure he remembered Bob and what a colossal 
liar he was. 


He said he remembered Bob telling about one time when he had 
gone out deer hunting. It was shortly after planes started flying over 
the section. Bob spotted a fine buck quite a way up ahead of him, 
and intended to shoot the deer for himself; but just as he was about 
to raise his gun, a plane swooped low, lassoed the buck and started to 
raise it up in the air to make off with it. This made old Bob mad, so 
he raised his gun, hardly took aim at all, and shot the rope in two. 


“Another tale that was a favorite of his,” said Free, ““was about 
the old she-bear he thawed out one winter—Do you remember 
that one, Ed?” 


Ed said no he didn’t, so Free went on to tell about how Bob was 
exploring a cave near his camp one winter when he found an old she- 
bear in there that was hibernating for the winter. So, he dragged her 
back to his shack and thawed her out. Well, he figured that now he 
had her all thawed out he’d better make some use of her. Since he 
had planned to go over to Long Lake that afternoon, he hitched her 
to his wagon, and they started out for the ride into town. All the way 
over, Bob kept thinking of the showing it would make when he drove 
into town with a bear hitched to his wagon. They rode along as nice 
as you'd please when the bear smelled a honey tree. Well, that bear 
started right up that tree with the wagon behind her and all. And, 
after she'd satisfied herself, she just backed down and they continued 
into Long Lake. 


It was about at this point of the conversation that Free called 
in his wife. “Come on, Ma... git in here . . . we got comp’ny.” 
Mrs. Jones is pure English through and through and seemingly 
rules her roost, because Free hardly got a chance to speak at all 
after that—‘‘Ma” had a lot to add. She told us tales about her first 
years of marriage when she and her husband lived down at Golden 
Beach. She kept us amused a good long while telling us tales 
about a cow moose that stayed outside her cabin and kept her 
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prisoner in her own home for weeks. Free added sidelines through- 
out her story, saying such things as, “She enraged the moose by 
feeding her some of her baking powder biscuits; that’s why the 
thing stayed around . . . to get even.” Well, this was all very 
amusing, but they weren’t telling us the whoppers we wanted tc 
hear. Finally Free got his bearings and a piece of the floor and 
started in:— 


Well, ya know I wrote up a story for the Adirondack Arrow that 
you might be interested in hearing. I used to fish over on Rock Pond, 
and one fall I took my canoe over there, and after I’d used it awhile 
I tied ’er up near a beaver dam. Well, sir, I came back later on, an’ 
where d’ya suppose that canoe o’ mine was? It was up on top of the 
beaver dam. Well, I figured I wouldn’t be needin’ it till spring enaway, 
so I left “er there. And, when I came back in the spring . . . there was 
my canoe alright. There was a mother beaver in it, paddlin’ it with 
er tail and takin’ her four little ones fer a ride. 

Again “Ma” Jones piped up:—“Well, Free, you remember that 
tale that Phillip Bell at Golden Beach used to tell. It seems he was out 
huntin’ deer when he saw a beautiful buck that was just all his. He 
was gonna load his gun when, much to his disgust, he discovered that 
he had no more bullets left. He looked in his lunch pail and discov- 
ered some forgotten cherry pits. Loading his rifle, he took careful aim 
and fired. He didn’t bring the deer down but merely wounded it in 
the shoulder. The next spring when he was walking through the 
woods, he thought he saw a bush move. When he looked closer, he saw 
that it was the deer he’d tried to shoot and that it had a cherry tree 
growing out of its shoulder.” 


Apparently Free and Bob did not always agree. Leo Joyce veri- 
fied this when he told us about a run-in that Free had had with 
Bob. It seems that Free, feeling brave one day because he was 
backed up by his brother, Johnny, told Bob he intended to lick 
him. Bob took him on because he said he could “lick the both” 
of them. Free had ‘“‘washed out more than he could hang up,” be- 
cause Bob did clean them both up. Telling about it later Bob said, 
“I got ahol’ of thet Johnny Jones by th’ neck an’ ’e cum an’ ’e 
went, an’ ’’e cum an’ ’e went, an’ ’e cum an’ ’e went summore.”’ 
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In case you are interested in knowing a little more about these 
tellers of tall tales—Free himself has appeared in Liars’ Contests— 
here is some information that I gathered about Bob and Free:— 

Bob (Robert Roy) Glassbrooks was born about 1872 at Stony 
Creek, New York, where he lived until 1900. After that he came 
to live in a small place called Kickerville, which is north of Long 
Lake; but, as he told Ed Wheeler a few years back, he didn’t care 
for it over there because the people were always kicking about 
everything and everyone, so he moved to Forked Lake, where he 
could live with nature more and have peace and quiet. He lived 
at his camp at Forked Lake alone because his wife and family 
didn’t care for this lonely life in the wilderness; they moved out 
West. 

Bob was a good woodsman and was considered to be one of 
the best guides in his vicinity. No doubt his being alone so much 
of the time prompted all his stories about his wild animal friends. 
He died on February 2, 1944, at the Mercy General Hospital in 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

“Free” Jones was born about 1874 at Raquette Lake, where 
he lived until about 1909, when he moved to Blue Mountain 
Lake. From 1903 until 1909, he lived at Golden Beach as a care- 
taker for W. W. Durant. He was an Adirondack guide for many 
years but later took up boat-building and carpentry. He retired 
at the age of 75 and passed on in February of last year (1953). 


Editor’s Note:—The story about the buck and the cherry-pits is an American 
favorite derived from the famous Munchausen tales published in the eighteenth 
century . ... Thanks to Al Shorey of Albany, I have a faked photograph of Bob 
Glassbrooks and a bear, perhaps the one who played pinochle. I told a little 
about Bob in my Body, Boots & Britches (1940), pp. 195-6. Bob’s last name was 
often pronounced Glassbrook, without the s .... Mrs. Wheeler tells me that 
the oldest building in her village was built by John Wheeler, and was once a 
meatmarket. The “upstairs” is now the Town Hall, the lower part of the house 
is now the home of the Ralph Raymonds; Mrs. Raymond is a daughter of Howard 
Wheeler . . . . For versions of the ballad of “Blue Mountain Lake” see Carl Carmer’s 
The Hudson (1939), pp. 372-3, and my Body, Boots & Britches, p. 267. 
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THE GHOST AND I 


By LOUIS C. JONES 


HE people talk of the returning dead in differing tones 

and varying moods. There is the man who has seen the 

dead himself and knows what he has seen and would go 
to court and swear to the truth of his experience. There is that 
man’s son who has had no such encounter—but this thing hap- 
pened to his father, a man who did not lie, so the truth is as he 
tells it. Then there is the doubter who reports the legend of the 
neighborhood; he would have you think he is above such super- 
stition, but often, if you press him hard or catch him unaware, 
you discover that really he is not so sure; a lot of strange things 
go on in the world and this is not the strangest; probably it is not 
so, but—. Then there is the true doubter who tells his story with a 
sneer and a chuckle—and frequently tells it badly. Finally we 
have the sophisticated teller who is tuned only to the age of 
science and machines, but for the moment, while he tells his yarn 
and until he has achieved his effect, would have you think him 
otherwise; because he is a literate man, familiar with literary pat- 
terns, he often tells the best story of all. 


Folks ask what those who think they have seen ghosts have 
really seen. I cannot answer that with any great assurance; I can 
only recite an experience which helped my understanding tre- 
mendously. It happened at a time when I was not particularly in- 
terested in this type of folklore, and it is the only experience of 
its kind I have had. I was not then, as I am not now, one who be- 
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lieves that those who die come back to earth in a sensible form, 
nor was my actual experience unusual at all—it has happened 
millions of times to others. I recount it here merely because I 
can make this report from first hand and without any question in 
my own mind as to the validity of the details. 

In his later years my father was a devoted gardner; March to 
November he spent from dawn to dusk among his flowers. His 
knowledge of botany and floriculture was wide and based on 
scientific study which he had been carrying on as an avocation 
for fifty years. During the last ten years of his life I would drop 
in on him once or twice a week, and there was an eighty percent 
chance that I would find him on his knees among his flowers or 
in the barn working over his records or preparing plants or seeds 
for the ground. 

He died in January, 1941, and in March I persuaded John 
Witthoft, who was then one of my students and who is today 
Pennsylvania’s State Archaeologist, to take over the care of the 
garden for my mother. One of those March days when the air has 
the softness of spring in it but the ground is still covered with 
snow, John and I went out to the barn to look the situation over, 
to see what plans had been left, what experiments were under way, 
what fertilizer and seeds we would need. 

This was a typical city barn—divided in two rooms, one a single 
horse stall and the other what had been a carriage room. It was a 
place where I had played all through my boyhood, when it was 
an island of escape from the adult world; it was a place closely 
associated with my father all my life, but as I have said, especially 
throughout the previous decade. We entered the small door in 
front of the horse stall and I went through into the dark, big car- 
riage room to roll back the sliding door, so we could see what was 
there. 

As the door rolled back, the room was lighted by the brilliant 
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morning sun as it reflected from the snow. When I turned to look 
at the room, my father was sitting on a crate cutting peony tubers. 
He wore his old work clothes, a faded shirt and dirty pants; his 
ancient straw hat was stuck on the back of his head. Beads of sweat 
covered his brow, and his shirt was dark from sweat under the 
arms; he kept right on working. He looked up at me, his beard 
as white and gleaming as it had ever been, but his pale blue eyes 
more cold and expressionless than I had ever seen them. There 
was neither pleasure nor anger in his face—it was merely that he 
was looking straight at me. And then presently he wasn’t there. 
John had seen nothing but an upturned crate. 

Being a product of the twentieth century I had an explana- 
tion. In a room redolent with memories of my recently dead 
father, I projected from my mind his image into the room—emo- 
tion, fatigue, recollection, all contributed toward the vision. This 
was a psychological experience—and not a very unusual one at 
that. With my training and attitudes that is all it could have been, 
but, supposing I were not a product of this age but of an earlier 
and more believing one. Supposing I had been raised in a climate 
of opinion which assumed as a matter of course that for any one 
of a million reasons—or for no reason at all—the dead come back. 
Supposing members of my family, the leaders of my church and 
community had told me of these visits from the dead as true ex- 
periences, supposing the neighborhood in which I lived contained 
houses from which everyone shied away because they were haunt- 
ed, supposing in my society only fools disbelieved in ghosts— 
what then would I have seen? Then it would have been no pro- 
jection from my subconscious mind, but my father’s ghost, pure 
and simple. Not only that, but it would have been perfectly sim- 
ple, under those circumstances, for the meeting to have been far 
more fruitful. He might have then spoken to me, given me mes- 
sages, warnings, advice which, under the circumstances, would 
have had tremendous meaning for me. 
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Of course, when you consider in how many lands and for how 
many centuries this latter would have been accepted interpretation 
of what I saw, one at least pauses long enough to salute the tradi- 
tion of the past and try to understand it. There is always, I tell 
myself, the possibility that the explanation of the centuries is right 
and the psychologists of my own time wrong. They have been 
wrong on other occasions. 

Many men and women in our time will tell you of the dead 
they have seen, long after the sod fell upon the coffin. And so it 
has been since the first days of the race, and perhaps it will con- 
tinue to be, so long as men and women fear and love each other. 
Those who have had the experience frequently are unable to ex- 
plain it away, and frequently they have no desire to explain it 
away. And really, I don’t know why they should. 

Editor’s note: Dr. Jones is a specialist in the folklore of the supernatural in 
which he did research when he was a fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation 


(1946). His father was the late Dr. C. Edward Jones, long the eminent and 
beloved Superintendent of Schools at Albany, N. Y. # 
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SCHOOLCRAFT ON THE IROQUOIS, I 


By MRS. HILAH FOOTE NEWTON 


ENRY ROWE SCHOOLCRAFT (1793-1864) was born 

and spent his childhood in “the vale of Tawasentha,” 

near what is now called Guilderland, New York. From 
the neighboring Helderberg cliffs, lying on the old Iroquois path- 
way to the West, he used to bring home rock samples to study— 
the beginning of that interest in geology which later brought him 
to the attention of the government. 


The versatile boy, who showed also an early ability in sketch- 
ing and creative writing, planned to study at Union College, 
Schenectady, but when the time came, he entered instead upon 
an industrial career under his father, a well-known glassmaker. 
Prevented from going to college, he nevertheless continued to 
study, teaching himself Hebrew and German while his knowledge 
of glassmaking grew. A few years later, as supervisor of a glass- 
works in Salisbury, Vermont, he studied chemistry and French 
with a Middlebury professor. 


When low tariffs caused the collapse of the American glass 
market after the war of 1812, young Schoolcraft, with only sixty 
dollars to show for seven years’ work, decided to go West. In 
Missouri he visited the lead mines, where—still the practical in- 
dustrialist—he started a book. A View of the Lead Mines of Mis- 
souri, begun as a discussion of the relation of lead (and its by- 
products) to glassmaking, gradually came to include information 
concerning mineralogy and geology. 
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This first book—followed by innumerable others until para- 
lysis made it impossible for him to write—won for him a reputa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., and in 1820 he was sent on a govern- 
ment mineralogical expedition to the old Northwest. 


It was on this expedition that he first became acquainted with 
the Indians—mostly Ojibways and Chippewas—and met his future 
wife. For many reasons this year of 1820 was the turning point 
in his career. From that time on, although he made several other 
geological expeditions, his interest lay chiefly in the American 
Indian. In 1822, he was made Indian Agent at Sault Ste. Marie, 
and in 1836, Superintendent of Indian Affairs—offices which he 
held for nineteen years in the midst of difficulties with the British 
over border trading-posts, among Indians warring among them- 
selves and clashing with white settlers. Much of the most favor- 
able legislation ever enacted for the Indian was directly due to 
Schoolcraft’s influence in Washington. He was personally respon- 
sible for the location of many educational centers among the 
Chippewas and Ojibways, and for the encouragement of mission- 
ary work. 

Six years after he had ceased to be Indian Agent and Super- 
intendent, he was made a specialist for the government in a field 
new to the United States—ethnology. It is for his contributions to 
this study that he is best known today. In his own lifetime they 
brought him widespread recognition, so that he was given honored 
positions in ethnological societies in both the United States and 
Europe; and in 1846, he was granted the degree of L.L.D. by the 
College of Geneva, in Pennsylvania. His published writings on 
ethnology are numerous, but their material is largely unorganized. 
Everything he learned he jotted down, but in his passion for col- 
lecting he did not find time to put it in order before his death. 


Of particular value is his material on the Ojibways and Chip- 
pewas. In addition to living among them for many years, he mar- 
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ried (1823) the grand-daughter of Waub-ojeeg, a famous Chip- 
pewa Chief. This Jane Johnston (Mrs. Schoolcraft), the cultured 
and educated half-Indian daughter of an Irish fur-trader, under- 
stood the customs of her mother’s people, and was undoubtedly a 
great help to Schoolcraft in his study of them. 

Unfortunately for the purposes of this essay, most of his eth- 
nological work concerns the Indians of the Great Lakes region 
rather than those of New York State. Notes on the Iroquois, 1846, 
and sections of his six-volume work, Archives of Aboriginal 
Knowledge, 1860 (published in 1851-1857 as Historical and Statis- 
tical Information Respecting the History, Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Indian Tribes of the United States), contain nearly 
all the genuinely Iroquoian information of use here. It is to be 
regretted that Schoolcraft was not better acquainted with the 
Iroquois; since his interest lay in collecting legends, he might 
have given us many more tales characteristic of our own New 
York State Indians. 


There are, however, in the traditions of all North American 
Indians, similarity and repetition of ideas, particularly in the 
person of the culture hero. When we read Schoolcraft’s Ojibway 
tales, we are undoubtedly reading in their major details some 
beliefs of the Iroquois, but the extent to which the parallelism 
exists Schoolcraft does not make clear. He tells us only that the 
hero of the Iroquois, Hiawatha, and the hero of the Algonquins, 
Manabozho, are both regarded as the emissary of the Great Spirit, 
sent from Heaven in the form of a wise man, a prophet, to in- 
struct the people. Clothed with all the attributes of humanity, 
they grow from childhood, marry, hunt and fish, suffer, and are 
happy just like their fellows. Their divine powers are usually 
adapted to the human, and they never do deeds beyond the com- 
prehension or belief of the people. Whatever else they are, they 
are always true to the character of the Indian. The essential differ- 
ence between Hiawatha and Manabozho is that the Iroquois hero 
is kinder, less boisterous, and has fewer earthy misadventures.’ 
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Manabozho, as a trickster, sometimes transforms into an animal. 
Longfellow, in “The Song of Hiawatha,” by combining 
Schoolcraft’s few legends from the Iroquois with those from the 
Dakotahs, Sioux, Chippewas, and Ojibways, has created a com- 
posite hero who bears the more poetical Iroquois name and the 
best traits of both divinities.? 
What Schoolcraft has written of Iroquois ethnology and folk- 


lore is valuable, despite its relatively small quantity, because he is 
accurate and often interpretive in a manner different from that 
of the other investigators. For example, his scientific attitude led 
him to measure excavated Indian skulls from the period of white 
discovery of America. He found the Iroquois’ to be larger and of 
more advanced development than those of any other North 
American Indian. He therefore concluded the brain of the Iro- 
quois to have been superior, and stated his belief that they would 
have eventually conquered all the tribes within their reach, had 
not the coming of the white man intervened. 


The superiority of the Iroquois, emphasized repeatedly by 
Schoolcraft, was evidenced, he felt, primarily in their form of 
government. While other Indians were content with simple na- 
tions and independent chieftainships, the Iroquois united under 
a common council of all the tribes (or nations) and laid the foun- 
dation for their rise as the most powerful political body among 
the natives of North America. Based upon military supremacy 
and gaining numerical strength in the absorption of conquered 
peoples, the League of the Iroquois continued successfully because 
it was purely republican in form: each canton (or nation) was a 
“military federal republic” in itself, governed by its own chiefs, 
civil and military; together the nations presented a unified front 
through a greater central government in the hands of the sachems. 


Duties of the primary sachems, six in number (one from the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, and Cayugas; two from the Sene- 
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cas, who have always been largest of the nations), were decided 
upon at the first general council for confederating. They actually 
had no power beyond an advisory capacity, their duty being to 
conduct the great council and voice the popular opinion of the 
nations they represented. However, so great was the respect felt 
for the sachems that whatever they regarded as proper was rarely 
questioned by their people. 

In addition to the six primary sachems, each clan was headed 
by another. Since there were eight Iroquois clans (wolf, bear, 
turtle, beaver, deer, falcon, plover, and crane), there were eight 
national or cantonal sachems, the recognized leaders and magis- 
trates in the villages as well as representatives to the federal 
council.® 

Term of office for all forty-six sachems lasted for life or until 
the men were no longer able to carry on the affairs of government. 
Their places were filled according to vote within hereditary limits. 
That is, although the sachemships had been created hereditary 
within a clan, v..-.lity of claim had to be recognized by a council 
of the entire nation. Since among the Iroquois line of descent al- 
ways followed the female, a sachem’s son could not succeed him in 
office; rather, his brother, his sister’s child, or any other descendant 
of the maternal line could fill his place. In this way, the line of 
sachemships was continually refreshed and no family dynasty 
allowed to develop. 

To aid each sachem, lesser chiefs were elected according to 
merit from among the people, usually in number about five times 
as many as the sachems. Such chiefs were often noted for an 
ability in oratory. 

Eloquence, in the aborigines, takes the place entirely of books and 
letters. It is the only means of acting on the multitude, and we find 
that it was, from the earliest times, strenuously and successfully culti- 


vated by the Iroquois. By far the best and most abundant specimens 
of native eloquence we possess are from this stock.‘ 
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The speech of ‘Thanayeison, delivered to the English in 1748, 
is typical, being rich in metaphor and symbolism: 


Brothers: When we first saw one another, at your first arrival in 
Albany, we shook hands together, and we became brethren. We tied 
your ship to the bushes. After we had more dealings with you, more 
and more, and finding that the bush would not hold your ship, we 
tied it to a big tree, and ever since, good friendship has continued 
between us. 

Afterwards you told us, a tree may happen to fall down, and the 
rope by which it is tied to rot. You then proposed to make a silver 
chain, and tie your ship to the great mountain in the Five Nation’s 
country; and that chain was called, the chain of friendship. 

We were all tied by our arms together with this silver chain, and 
made one, and ever since a good correspondence has been kept up 
between us. But we are sorry, that at your coming here, we are 
obliged to talk of the accident that lately befell you in Carolina, where 
some of our warriors, by the instigation of the evil spirit, struck a 
hatchet into our own body—for our brothers the English and we are 
of one body, and what was done we utterly abhor, as a thing done by 
the evil spirit himself. 

We never expected any of our people would do this to an 
Englishman. We, therefore, remove the weapon which, by the evil 
spirit’s order, was struck into your body, and we desire that our 
brothers, the Governor of New York and Onas William Penn, may use 
their utmost endeavors that the thing may be buried in the bottom- 
less pit—that it may never be seen again—that the silver chain, which 
is of so long standing, may be preserved bright and unhurt.5 

(To be continued in next issue) 


NOTES 


1 Myth of Hiawatha, p. 2. 

2A most interesting and complete study of the legends used by Longfellow, 
and their parallels in “The Song of Hiawatha” may be found in the book entitled 
Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha, by C. S. and S. Osborn (1942). 

3 Arthur C. Parker says, “Not all Nations contained each clan, therefore not 
all nations had the same number of representative sachems.” Flick’s History of 
the State of New York, vol. 1, p. 88. 

4 Notes on the Iroquois, p. 85. 

5 Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, vol. IV, p. 256. 











































ACONTEMPORARY BALLAD-MAKER 
IN THE HUDSON VALLEY 


By PETER SEEGER 


OME folklore authorities feel that the day of the true folk 

ballad maker is irretrievably over. Universal literacy, chang- 

ing music tastes, canned entertainment, have all combined 
to make him obsolete, they say. 

Yet the current nationwide interest in folklore and folk music, 
though a revival, not a survival, has produced not only collectors 
and listeners. Performers, though they may not fit neatly into any 
of the old categories of folk singers, nevertheless are more often 
than not learning their songs by ear, and producing their own 
variants. In many places one finds singers composing whole new 
ballads, often without bothering to write them down. And their 
songwriting method is the same as that of the ballad makers of 
old: First, they borrow an old melody, using it either note for 
note, or making slight changes. Second, their very verses often 
start with the words of the older song, changing them, to localize 
the story and make it more meaningful for friends and neighbors 
who may be listening. 

The Hudson Valley can boast one of the finest of these present- 
day ballad makers in the person of Les Rice, a young farmer living 
a few miles north of Newburgh. Seven years ago Mr. Rice heard 
a friend sing folk songs at a gathering of the local Farmer’s Union. 
He borrowed a guitar himself, and since then has turned out a 
string of first rate ditties, mostly concerning the life and problems 
of a small farmer. They have been picked up by his friends, passed 
from hand to hand on small scraps of paper, and from time to 

time amended or added to, quite in the folk tradition. 
Perhaps we might steal a march on folklorists of the Twenty- 
first Century, who may collect a variant of one of his ballads, and 
. use it to illuminate a study of life and times in New York State, 
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1954. Here is one of his best ones, “Acres Of Apples.” He used 
the famous old Irish melody, ‘““Men Of The West,” as he heard it 
in one of its countless New World versions, ‘Acres of Clams,” 
from Washington State. It reminds one of the tenant farmer songs 
of the 1840’s, which also had an axe to grind! (Several dozen of 
these are reprinted in Henry Christman’s book about the 19th 
Century down-rent struggles, “Tin Horns And Calico.”’) 


ACRES OF APPLES 
by Les RICE 


(tune: “Acres of Clams,” known also as “Rosin the Bow” 
or “Men of the West’) 


I came to the mid-Hudson Valley 
A many a long year ago. 
I have spent all my time in the orchard, 
A-making those red apples grow. 
A-making those red apples grow, 
A-making those red apples grow, 
And thinking each year as I labored 
That someday I would make me some dough. 


I sprayed them and sprayed them and sprayed them 
From early in April till fall; 
Those trees were so loaded with apples 
You couldn’t see green leaves at all. 
You couldn't see green leaves at all, 
You couldn’t see green leaves at all, 
And what did I get for those apples? 
A penny a pound for them all. 


I have raised in my time enough apples 
To feed the whole state of New York, 
But I have never had enough money 
To buy me a good roast of pork, 
To buy me a good roast of pork, 
To buy me a good roast of pork. 
The apples are raised in the Valley, 
But the money is made in New York. 


































RECIPES: IF YOUR OVEN BE SLACK 


By JANET R. MacFARLANE 


HERE are a number of early American recipes suitable 

for use on the table today, and very tasty as a change from 

the very healthy food-controlled menus we dine from each 
year. They whet the appetite and would give “alfresco” meals a 
zing. Their merit, culinarily speaking, seem to lie in the herb 
tastes, their textures, and the rewarding results (for those who 
like to experiment) of measuring in unusual amounts. Nearly all 
of the recipes given here are constructed for large family-sized 
meals. 

Mrs. Phoebe Schaeffer, “‘farmwife” at the Lippitt Homestead 
at The Farmers’ Museum in Cooperstown, N. Y., has been testing 
recipes for the demonstration at the little farmhouse. All of them 
have been baked or cooked in the manner of 1820, in kettle, bake 
oven, covered “Dutch oven” or on the spit. It is possible to pre- 
pare a complete meal from the recipes given. Two of the book 
references are manuscript, the rest early nineteenth-century print- 
ed cookbooks. Some are submitted by New York Folklore readers. 

Mrs. Schaeffer is herself half German, half Swiss. Therefore, 
she knew immediately of the Ribbles or Rivels described by Mrs. 
Lawyer Hanes of Albany who sent her recipe to Harold Thomp- 
son. 


RIBBLES 


Put one cup of flour, scant, in a bowl, little salt. Break into the 
flour one egg. Rub gently between the fingers. Not too much flour or it 
will be pasty. After the broth has boiled, drop in the ribbles. If the 
ribbles get too dry, take a little cream in the fingers and sprinkle them. 
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For the soup to drop them in, make a soup out of a beef bone, knuckle 
if possible; put in salt, pepper, parsley and onion. Let boil gently. 
Then add ribbles. 


The New Year’s cakes sent in by Mrs. John Vrooman and Mrs. 
A. M. Hoag are very much the same except for the amounts. Mrs. 
Schaeffer made the smaller one and pressed it on the eagle carved 
board in the Folk Art Gallery at Fenimore House. It baked hard 
and flat, with good design. 


DUTCH NEW YEAR’S CAKE 
A. M. Hoac 


Two pounds sugar, one and 4 pounds butter, 14 pound lard, 
two tumblers cold water, 14 teaspoon soda in boiling water, small 
amount salt, caraway seed if desired. Stir the above into enough flour 
to make a very stiff dough. Roll thin on mold. 

The Vrooman recipe adds; Dust with colored sugar, bake in mod- 
erate oven 350-375 degrees for 15 minutes. 


Sally Dunlap, writing her recipe book in 1795, makes biscuit 
which are very like the Tavern Biscuit found in The Virginia 
Housewife written in 1828. The latter are the more tasty. 


SALLY DUNLAP’S BISCUIT 


To a qt. of flour take a quarter a lb. of sugar, a quarter of Ib. of 
butter, 1 egg and what caraway seed you please, wet them with milk 
or cream as stiff as you can. Then roll them very thin, cut them with 
a small glass or cutter, bake them on tin plates, your oven must be 
slack. Jag them very well just as you put them in. 


TAVERN BISCUIT 


To one pound of flour, add half a pound of sugar, half a pound of 
butter, some mace and nutmeg powdered, and a glass of brandy or 
wine; wet it with milk, and when well kneaded, roll it thin, cut it in 
shapes, and bake it quickly. 


From the 1828 book comes a roasting recipe which is wonder- 
ful because it is done before the open fire, the fowl on a spit. 
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TO ROAST LARGE FOWLS 


Take the fowls when they are ready dressed, put them down to a 
good fire, dredge and baste them well with lard; they will be near an 
hour in roasting; make a gravy of the necks and gizzards, strain it, 
put in a spoonfull of brown flour; when you dish them pour on the 
gravy, and serve them up with egg sauce in a boat. (This took Mrs. 
Schaeffer two hours to roast.) 


From the same book come two other recipes that are very 
good:— 


TO FRICASSEE EGGS 


Boil six eggs for five minutes, lay them in cold water, peel them 
carefully, dredge them lightly with flour, beat one egg light, dip the 
hard eggs in, roll them in bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper, salt 
and grated nutmeg; cover them well with this, and let them stand 
sometime to dry. Fry them in boiling lard, and serve them up with 
any kind of rich, well seasoned gravy, and garnish with crisped par- 
sley. (Mrs. Schaeffer says this is good served with chicken gravy, and 
suggests boiling the eggs ten minutes.) 


AN EXCELLENT METHOD OF DRESSING BEEF 


Take a rib roasting piece that has been hanging ten days or a 
fortnight, bone it neatly, rub some salt over it and roll it tight, bind- 
ing it around with twine, put the spit through the inner fold without 
sticking it in the flesh, skewer it well and roast it nicely; when nearly 
done, dredge and froth it, garnish with scraped horse radish. 


Three more recipes from the Virginia Housewife, 1828. All 
good:— 


MACARONI 


Boil as much macaroni as will fill your dish, in milk and water 
till quite tender, drain it on a sieve, sprinkle a little salt over it, put 
a layer in your dish, then cheese and butter as in the polenta, and 
bake it in the same manner. 

(Polenta—put on slices of cheese, and on that a few bits of butter, 
then layer of mush, cheese and butter, until the dish is full; put on top 
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thin slices of cheese and butter, put the dish in a quick oven; twenty 
or thirty minutes will bake it.) 


OMELETTE SOUFFLE 


Break six eggs, beat the yelks and whites separately till very light, 
then mix them, add four table spoonfuls of powdered sugar and a little 
grated lemon peel; put a quarter of a pound of butter in a pan; when 
melted, pour in the eggs and stir them; when they have absorbed the 
butter, turn it on a plate previously buttered, sprinkle some powdered 
sugar, set it in a hot Dutch oven, and when a little brown, serve it up 
for a dessert. 


POTATOE BALLS 


Mix mashed potatoes with the yelk of an egg, roll them into balls, 
flour them, or cover them with egg and bread crumbs, fry them in 
clean dripping, or brown them in a Dutch oven. They are an agreeable 
vegetable relish and supper dish. 


Here is a lovely little Sally Dunlap bit of decoration for the 
supper table:— 


FAIRY BUTTER 


Take the yolk of 10 hard boiled eggs, beat them in a marble mortar 
with a large spoonful of orange flower water and 2 ditto fine sugar 
beat to powder, beat these together to a fine paste. Then mix it with 
as much fresh butter out of the churn, force it thro’ a fine strainer 
full of little holes into a plate—this is pretty to sett of a table at supper. 


The American Housewife, 1830, adds choice and succulent 
bits:— 
TO MAKE BREAD WITH YEAST 


Put half a bushel of flour into a trough, mix half a pint of good 
thick yeast with two quarts of water, milk warm; make a hole in the 
middle of the flour, pour this into it, and mix it lightly with a part 
of the flour into a kind of batter. Strew a handful of flour over it, and 
let the remainder lie round it. This is called setting the sponge, and 
should be done in the evening. By the next morning it will be much 
—en. Add then two more quarts of water, milk warmed with two 
ounces of salt in it. Work it up into a pretty stiff dough, knead it 
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thoroughly, and let lie for two or three hours. Then mould it up into 
loaves, and bake them according to the size. A quarten loaf requires 
two hours and a half in a well heated oven, and smaller loaves in 
proportion. 


The bread for the Lippitt Homestead actually is made from this 
recipe. Take 6 cups flour, 214 tsp. salt, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 1 
package yeast dissolved in 1 cup warm water. Yeast solution and 
balance of liquid, 114 cups warm water or milk into dry ingredients 
and blend. Add 2 tablespoons melted fat. Mix, knead. Let rise in 
warm place until double. Make into loaves. Let rise. Bake. It takes 
two hours to bake in the brick bake oven. 


From the Domestic Cookery, 1807, comes, 


A PRETTY SUPPER DISH 


Boil a teacupful of rice (having first washed it) in milk, till tender; 
strain off the milk; lay the rice in little heaps on a dish; strew over 
them some finely powdered sugar and cinnamon, and put warm wine 
and a little butter into the dish. 


RICH PUFF PASTE 


Weigh an equal quantity of butter with as much fine flour as you 
judge necessary; mix a little of the former with the latter, and wet it 
with as little water as will make into a stiff paste. Roll it out, and put 
all the butter over it in slices; turn in the ends, and roll it thin; do 
this twice, and touch it no more than can be avoided. The butter may 
be added at twice; and to those who are not accustomed to make 
paste, it may be better to do so. A quicker oven than for short crust. 


Sally Dunlap, in 1795, made apple and cherry tarts, very palat- 
able for desserts:— 


APPLE TARTS 


Pare some apples, cut them small, and put them in as much cold 
water as will cover them, if you have lemon peel spread it small 
amongst them, let them boil until quite to a mash, turn them often 
in the pan, sweeten them and give them a boil after the sugar is in, 
mix in some beat cinnamon when they come off the fire. Then put 
them in your patty-pans and cover them with open paste or barred 
over, when the paste is fired they are done. 
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CHERRY TARTS 


Stone them, and for each pound of them take 34 Ib. sugar, wet it 
with a gill of water; boil and scum it, then put in the cherries and let 
them boil some time, when they are cold fill up the patty-pans and 
cover as the former. 


The author of Domestic Cookery offers for dessert:— 


A VERY FINE AMBER PUDDING 
(this is similar to our pie today) 


Put a pound of butter into a saucepan, with three quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar, finely powdered; melt the butter and mix well 
with it; then add the yelks of fifteen eggs well beaten, and as much 
fresh candied orange, as will add colour and flavour to it, being first 
beaten to a fine paste. Line the dish with paste for turning out; and 
when filled with the above, lay a crust over, as you would a pie, and 
bake it in a slow oven. It is as good cold as hot. 


From the Putnam family cookbook, a manuscript, come some 
cakes:— 


DELICATE CAKE 


1 lb. loaf sugar, whites of 15 eggs, 14 oz. of butter, 1 lb. of flour, 1 
glass of wine and a little nutmeg. 


GINGERBREAD SOFT 


114 lb. flour, 14 lb. sugar, 4 lb. butter, 4 eggs, two teaspoons pear- 
lash, 1 teacup of milk, 1 pint molasses, spice and ginger to your taste. 
(This recipe is not a good one for today, as pearlash is not on the 
culinary counter) . 


The Virginia Housewife of 1828 likes the following apple 
pudding which, if served hot with hard sauce, made of equal parts 
sugar and butter and seasoned with nutmeg, is quite good. 


SLICED APPLE PUDDING 


Beat six eggs very light, add a pint of rich milk, pare some apples 
or peaches, slice them, make the eggs and milk into a tolerably thick 
batter with flour, add a small cup of melted butter, put in the fruit, 
and bake it in a deep dish, eat with sugar, butter and nutmeg. # 
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THE COUNTIES: LORE FROM ERIN, 
CHEMUNG COUNTY 


By JAMES L. SMITH 


ESTLED among the rugged hills of Chemung County 

in South Central New York, closely adjacent to Route 

14 which is also known as “The Southern Gateway to 
the Finger Lakes Region”, lies the little hamlet with the romantic 
name of Erin. 

When Basil Sperry made the first settlement in the “vast, un- 
broken wilderness” in 1815, closely followed by Michael Robin- 
son, ‘‘a beloved Irishman” in whose honor the new settlement was 
named, little did they dream or realize that a century and a quar- 
ter later a program would be developed through which each year 
on Saint Patrick’s Day, ‘““The Erin Postmark Goes All Over The 
World.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable character among the early set- 
tlers of the region was James Hollenbeck, who in later years was 
familiarly known as “Uncle Jimmie” throughout a wide section 
of the country. Arriving here in 1819 from Schoharie County with 
his father and other relatives, he and they stopped for a time at 
Newtown (now Elmira) and while there were offered the best of 
land on the flats along the Chemung River at $1.00 per acre. But 
their friends advised them to get away from “the malaria infested 
lowlands,” hence they came to the “highlands” of what was soon 
to become the Town of Erin. Here they paid $1.50 per acre for 
land which, after the dense growth of timber was removed, 
proved to be poorly adapted to general farming. 
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“Uncle Jimmie” Hollenbeck began his long and eventful 
career as a “roving cobbler,” a vocation known at the time as 
“Skinning-The-Cat”. Just what that expression may have meant 
I have been unable to learn. But Uncle Jimmie went from house 
to house to ply his trade, and at each household he would make 
new shoes for the entire family and also repair their old ones. The 
writer’s mother was a member of one of the families who employed 
him, and she often told us with what joy they always greeted him 
on each of his yearly rounds. 

From this modest beginning Uncle Jimmie became one of the 
largest landowners in this section and, with the aid of several stal- 
wart sons, cleared more than one thousand acres of farmlands. He 
also became a financier of note and late in life was the proprietor 
of the ‘Erin Centre House,” a hotel which, during the stagecoach 
days, was known far and wide as a strictly temperance house, when 
total abstinence, especially at the hotels, was a rarity indeed. 

Uncle Jimmie lived to the ripe old age of ninety-nine years 
and nine months and now lies buried in the old “Red Chalk 
Burying Ground” (the first cemetery in the township of Erin), 
close by the site where years before stood the crude cabins which 
as a youth he helped to build. 

From the days of Uncle Jimmie down to the present era, Erin 
has had its share of noted characters living within its borders, and 
a folklore traditional of the smaller settlements of New York and 
New England. 

Another Hollenbeck, a cousin of Uncle Jimmie, was familiarly 
known as “California John”, he having made the long trek by 
covered wagon, across the continent to California during the gold 
rush of ’49. 

His quest for gold was not overly successful, but he returned 
East as “expert a billiard player as ever handled a cue.” He had 
not been back long when he heard of a billiard parlor in Elmira 
where “games for high stakes” were constantly in session. He 
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and a neighbor, Phillip Thomas, went to town to visit that 
“sporting emporium.” They were roughly dressed for the occas- 
ion, had plenty of hayseed on their clothes and caps and in their 
hair. Both being good actors, when they came to the place, they 
put on an act of both being badly inebriated. 

California John staggered up to a billiard table where a game 
was under way, and in a manner typical of one who had imbibed 
a bit too freely said: “Gosh, that looks like a lot of fun; can’t I 
play too?”—“‘Oh, go back and sit down, you are too drunk to play,” 
he was told. “Oh please,” he pleaded “let me play too.” After 
considerable such bantering, he was finally told: “All right; if 
you want to play a game, it will cost you ten dollars.” —“Aw, for 
land’s sake!” said California John. ““That’s a lot of money to pay 
for just one game.” Upon their insistence that he either put up or 
shut up, California John and his friend Phillip held a consulta- 
tion during which they let it become known that each of them 
was Carrying a sizeable bankroll. Finally California John paid the 
ten dollars for the privilege of playing just one game. 

When his time came to “shoot,” California John proceeded to 
knock the cue ball off the table onto the floor and went through 
all sorts of crazy antics. When the game was finished, of course he 
had lost his ten dollars. He and his friend, Phillip went back in 
a corner and dejectedly sat down. Soon they both got up and left. 

After an hour or so they returned and were more “intoxicated” 
than ever. California John again sauntered up to the billiard 
table and in the drawl of an inebriate said: “Gosh, I'd like to play 
another game of that.” He was given a shove and told to “get back 
out of the way.” But still he pleaded: “Aw, that’s a lot of fun; 
mebbe I could larn after a while.” 

After a heated debate and when they felt they had led the “well 
heeled sucker” up to just the right stage, one of the players said: 
“Very well, if you want to play another game, it will cost you just 
two hundred dollars. Now you either go over to the desk and put 
up your dough or else sit down and shut up.” 
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After arguing at length over the stiff price, California John 
and Phillip finally went to the desk and between them posted the 
two hundred dollars. 

The game started, and when it came California John’s turn, 
he immediately became a “sober” man. Taking off his seedy cap 
and overcoat and turning back his shirt sleeves, with a series of 
seemingly impossible shots he cleaned the table. Without saying 
a word, he nonchalantly strolled over to the desk to collect his 
money. After he had been paid, the proprietor asked: “Who are 
you anyway, and where did you come from?” Promptly came the 
reply: “Oh, I’m just a farmer from back in the hills of Erin; when 
I’m around home, they call me ‘California John.’ ” 

The chagrin of the crowd may well be imagined. They had 
all heard of “California John,” but this was their introduction. 

Another prominent member of the Dutch Hollenbeck clan 
was “Uncle” Garrett, a leading citizen who served as Supervisor 
of the town and in other capacities. Uncle Garrett Hollenbeck 
was a good old soul, very religious and strictly temperate in all 
his habits. But he had a temper which he was constantly striving 
to control. When something really exasperating would happen, 
instead of blowing up or flying off the handle he would merely 
sit down and pout. One Fall he had an unusually large crop of 
corn which he was husking and carrying a bushel at a time up- 
stairs in one of his farm buildings. Before he realized it, he had so 
much weight on that upper floor that it collapsed and Uncle Gar- 
rett found himself down on the ground floor, unhurt, but sitting 
top of that huge pile of corn. When “Aunt” Mary went out to 
call him to dinner, there he sat on that pile of corn. He would 
not speak a word nor would he budge. Several hours later when 
she went to call him to supper, there he was, still sitting on that 
pile of corn. 

The second settlement in the township of Erin was made in 
the “Austin Hill” section about 1816. Some years later a church 
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was built in that vicinity. Living in the neighborhood at the time 
was Wesley Houck, a man noted for his thrift and money-saving 
propensities. His neighbor, one of the opposite type, always 
seemed to spend his money a bit faster than he took it in and 
hence was always behind with his obligations. Wesley was extreme- 
ly anxious to have the church built, though he had been none too 
liberal with his subscription to the building fund. He went to 
call on his neighbor and told him: “Now you ought to give more 
to the church building-fund because you spend your money any- 
way while I save mine.” 

Cassada Swayze and Isaac Thomas were prominent farmers 
living near each other. Cassada was a nervous, high-strung indi- 
vidual; Isaac was a slow, easy-going sort of a fellow, always striving 
to be agreeable with everyone. One day Cassada became highly 
indignant at Isaac and was laying him out good and proper. To 
all of Cassada’s vehemence and uncomplimentary language, Isaac 
merely kept repeating: “Yas, yas; yas, yas.’ Finally Cassada be- 
came completely exasperated and shouted: ‘““Why, you damned old 
fool!” To which Isaac once more replied in unperturbed tones: 
“Yas, yas.” 

In the Northern section of the township lived Alexander H. 
Park, a descendant of one of the pioneer families, a highly re- 
spected citizen who served the town in several official capacities. 
One season before the advent of the mowing machine or other 
mechanical farm-devices, Alexander had several men working for 
him in haying. One morning they did the chores and had their 
scythes all ground ready for a big day in the hayfields. Alexander 
went to the kitchen door and called, ‘“‘How long before breakfast 
will be ready, Ma?” “Just as soon as the teakettle boils,” came 
the reply. Alexander went back with the men, and after a little 
time he again asked, “How long before breakfast, Ma?” And 
again came the reply, “Just as soon as the teakettle boils.” After 
this had been repeated the third time, Alexander rushed into the 
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kitchen and lifted a stove lid. Not a spark of fire was in the stove. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him that two days before he had prom- 
ised to get a load of wood. Mrs. Park had tired of breaking up old 
fence-rails for fire wood. 

During the early 1870s the Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Railroad, 
now long since defunct, was built through the township. Soon 
after, Henry Beckwith, an enterprising fellow, built a large hotel 
near the northern limits of the town, at the very edge of the vir- 
gin forests and close by the railroad track. On the other side of 
the track the railroad company built the second station in the 
township, which was named Park Station in honor of Alexander 
H. Park, the subject of the preceding paragraph. The Beckwith 
Hotel soon became a mecca for the sporting fraternity of Southern 
New York and Northern Pennsylvania, and many excursion trains 
carried the sportsmen there to attend the cockfights and other 
festivities. Many were the rhymes that were composed and sung 
about that famous rendezvous, the following being one of the 
favorites: 


“My name is Hank Beckwith, at Park Station I dwell, 
Close by the railroad I run a hotel; 

Two bits for a beefsteak, three for a bed, 
And gamecocks are offered at a dollar a head.” 


One evening at a cockfight a man who had lost heavily in the 
wagering became disgruntled, went outside, and set fire to the 
barn in which the fights were held, burning it to the ground. The 
investigation which followed put an end to the cockfights and 
without doubt was an important factor in the vote at the Town 
Meeting of February 5, 1878 when the town was voted “dry” by a 
substantial majority. 

A few years later Henry Beckwith made a determined effort 
to have the town return to the “wet” status. He had circulated a 
petition, to which he had secured sufficient signatures, to again 
bring the license question to a vote. 
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At the same Town Meeting, Jonas Blauvelt and Stewart 
Becker were opposing candidates for the office of Town Tax 
Collector. Jonas was a staunch Democrat, and Stewart was a dyed- 
in-the-wool Republican. Both, at heart, were strongly opposed to 
the sale of liquor. In those days all contests, even for the smallest 
of town offices, were fiercely fought. Henry Beckwith went to 
Blauvelt and asked, ““Blauvelt, how do you feel about the license 
question?” Blauvelt replied: “I am opposed to it. I don’t think 
we need it in our town.” Beckwith exclaimed: “All right, I'll see 
what I can do for you.” Becker soon heard about it and decided 
not to wait for Beckwith to come to him, but instead, he went to 
Beckwith and said: ‘“‘Henry, give me some of your tickets and I'll 
see what I can do with them.” Henry handed him a goodly supply 
of tickets. As soon as Becker could get out of sight, he “saw what 
he could do with them’’—he burned them up. But Beckwith put 
all his henchmen to work for Becker, with the result that Becker 
was elected by a large majority, though the town at that time 
was heavily Democratic. 

The writer was well acquainted with Jonas Blauvelt in his 
advanced years and heard him tell the story of that election on 
several occasions. After relating the same he would always remark, 
“That wisened me up to political ways quite a bit.” 

For many years the J. H. Rodbourn & Company extensive 
lumber business was the mainstay of the town, while the mill- 
hands and the woodsmen added their bit to the folklore. “Ben” 
Nichols was the humorist whose keen delight and principal stock- 
in-trade were listening to someone telling what seemed like a tall 
story; and while they were telling it, Ben would be concocting 
one to match it or go it one better. During a session of “the 
cracker barrel conference” in the country store, Merritt Rose- 
krans, an avid fox-hunter, was telling of his hunting exploits. 
In his younger days he was the owner of “one of the best fox- 
hounds that ever run over these hills.” 
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In Merritt’s own language: “The hound was singing beauti- 
fully, trailing a fox on the opposite side of a knoll from where I 
was standing. When they broke over the knoll, I misjudged the 
distance by which the fox was leading the hound. I shot, missed 
the fox, and the rifle ball went clear through that hound from 
flank to flank. We carried him home, cleaned the wounds as best 
we could, applied a good dressing of pine pitch, and that dog 
lived and got well.” 

Then it was Ben’s turn: “That reminds me of the rabbit hound 
I had once. We were out hunting rabbits, and the hound was 
chasing a rabbit towards a rail fence. On the opposite side of the 
fence someone had cut a lot of brush with an axe in such a man- 
ner that they had left a lot of sharp stubs sticking up. The rabbit 
went under the fence, but the dog jumped over, landing on one 
of those sharp stubs which penetrated several inches into his 
body.”” Ben continued to relate in detail how they carried the 
dog home and so on. Finally Merritt asked: “Did he live?” “Hell 
no,” replied Ben “he was dead when we pulled him off the stub.” 
At that, someone else piped up, “Then why did you carry him 
home?” And Ben replied, “You wouldn’t expect a dead dog to 
walk, would you?” 

In the olden days the community had its share of interesting 
and diversified lawsuits and a bevy of “able” pettifoggers living 
within its bounds, who were always eager to try any sort of case 
no matter how trivial. Perhaps the most colorful among those 
“‘practitioners” were Jason P. Woolever and Haley Barnes. Both 
were shrewd and well versed.in the laws applicable to the. petty 
cases which: they frequently tried in the Justice Courts of the 
township. When they met as opposing counsel on a case, each 
would be constantly striving to get the best of the other. Haley 
Barnes was a bit tricky. He would stand before the bar, read a 
section of law, changing it a bit here and there, as he read, in such 
a manner as would strengthen the arguments of his case, When he 
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had finished, he would slam his lawbook down on the desk or 
table and say; ‘““There you have it, gentlemen of the jury.” At 
that point Mr. Woolever would say, “Now Haley, just where did 
you find such a law?” “Look up your own law, Mr. Woolever, I’m 
not paid to look up law for you,” came the answer. 

On one occasion Haley Barnes was defending a young fellow 
charged with petty larceny. As the trial progressed, Haley saw 
that he had no case and that his client would surely be convicted. 
Finally he asked the presiding Justice if he might speak with the 
prisoner a moment in private. His request granted, he took the 
prisoner out on the front porch and asked: ‘‘Do you see that woods 
over there? Well, you get in it just as fast as you can.’” When Haley 
came back through the front door, the Justice asked, “Why where 
is the prisoner, Haley?” Haley whirled around and exclaimed. 
“I-I-I don’t know; he was right behind me as I started to come 
in.” It was two years before the prisoner was again caught and 
brought to justice. 

“Bill” Roberts was a simple-minded sort of fellow who peddled 
tinware about the countryside with one of the old-time tincarts. 
A farmer had him arrested for stealing hay from a stack near the 
farmer’s barn. This was some time after the pettifoggers had had 
their day, and Bill employed Sherman Moreland, an eminent 
lawyer of Van Etten, N. Y. to defend him. The trial had not pro- 
ceeded very far when Moreland became convinced that Bill was 
guilty, though he had not been able to get him to admit the deed. 
Two women swore on the witness stand that they were sitting on 
their front porch and saw Bill carrying some hay from the stack. 
Moreland leaned over toward Bill and whispered: “Is that so 
Bill? Did they see you taking the hay?” “No, sir,” said Bill, “the 
barn was between me and them.” 

One Fourth-of-July, Bill went to a neighboring town to cele- 
brate. While he was standing on an old porch with plank flooring, 
some smarty placed a huge firecracker between Bill’s feet and 
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touched it off. He again went to employ Moreland, determined 
to sue somebody though he had no idea who was the culprit. 
Moreland asked, “Who are you going to sue?” Bill replied: “I’m 
going to sue the whole kit and calaboose. Why, I was never hurt 
so afterwards or since.” Bill continued with his story: “I was 
standing on that porch minding my own business and talking 
with a little boy who stood beside me when that damned thing 
went off, filling my legs with slivers and grit, and blew me seven- 
teen feet up in the air.” Finally Moreland asked: ““What became 
of the boy? Was he hurt?” Bill replied: “I don’t know what did 
become of him. When I was coming down, I met him going up.” 

My grandfather, James Dibble, served as chairman of the town 
board of assessors for a number of years. A man named Miller had 
bought a parcel of land on which was a milldam across a stream, 
and beside the dam a site had been leveled preparatory to the 
building of a mill which for some reason had not been erected. 
In those days of water-powered mills, ’most any sort of a milldam 
was considered a valuable adjunct to any property. But on appeal 
day Miller appeared to protest his assessment. Grandfather opened 
his minute book and read: “So many acres of improved land, so 
many acres of unimproved land, a dam by a millsite.” “Yes” ex- 
claimed the irate Miller, ‘I’ve got a dam by a millsite, but I ain’t 
got a mill by a damn sight!” 

Many long years ago Thomas Moore, the revered Irish Poet, 
wrote of his beloved homeland: 


“Erin, Oh Erin, though long in the shade, 
Thy star shall shine out 
When the brightest shall fade.” 


Although there is now and always has been a dearth of Irish 
living within the boundaries of our township, there are a few of 
us oldtimers left, who on special occasions, seem to feel like 
shouting: 

ERIN GO BRAGH! ! ! # 
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SONGS: “BRAVE WOLFE" 


CoLLECTED BY ANNE anp FRANK WARNER 


HE Ballad of Montcalm and Wolfe” is what our friend, 

the late “Yankee John” Galusha, called this song—and he 

gave the flat North-country sound to the a in “calm.” We 
heard him sing it in his kitchen one night in 1941—out on Four- 
teenth Road in Minerva, New York. He was eighty-two years old 
at the time. Reference to the Brown University Collection of Old 
American Songs, to Dr. Harold Thompson’s “Body, Boots and 
Britches,” and to other sources suggests that there were probably 
two basic texts recorded in broadsides and songsters. This version, 
that Mr. Galusha had learned in his boyhood in the Adirondacks, 
has many lines common to both. It is one of our favorite ballads 
and we feel it is worthy of inclusion in any collection of York State 
songs. 

The musical notation was made by Paul Erlanson, head of 
music of the Farmingdale public schools, from F. W.’s recording 
in the new album called Songs of America’s Wars (Elektra Re- 
cords, Inc.). For information about other versions of the ballad, 
see G. Malcolm Laws, Jr.’s, Native American Balladry (1950), pp. 
14, 52n, 75, 118. 


“Bad news has come to town, bad news is carried, 
Some says my love is dead, some says she’s married. 
As I was pondering on this, I took to weeping, 
They stole my love away whilst I was sleeping. 


“Love, here’s a ring of gold, long years I’ve kept it. 
Madame, it’s for your sake, will you accept it? 

When you the posy [motto] read, pray think on the giver, 
Madame, remember me, for I’m undone forever.” 


Then away went this brave youth, and embarked all on the ocean 
To free Amerikay was his intention. 

He landed in Quebec with all his party, 

The city to attack, being brave and hearty. 
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He drew his army up in lines so pretty 

On the Plains of Abraham back of the city, 

At a distance from the town where the French would meet him, 
In double numbers who resolved to beat him. 


Montcalm and this brave youth together walkéd 
Between two armies they like brothers talkéd 

Till each one took his post and did retire; 

It was then these numerous hosts commenced their fire. 


Little did he think death was so near him 
When shot down from his horse was this our hero 
We'll long lament his loss in tears of sorrow. 


He raiséd up his head where the cannons did rattle 

And to his aide he said, “How goes the battle?” 

His aide-de-camp replied, “It’s ending in our favor.” 

Then said this brave youth, “I quit this earth with pleasure.” 


BRAVE WOLFE 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


FOLKLORE AND PEOPLE: HIGHLIGHTS OF A CONFERENCE. 
About a hundred and fifty teachers, students, and workers in the 
arts and social service, under the chairmanship of Norman Studer, 
participated in a round table on “City Folklore and Its Uses” at the 
Downtown Community School, March 6. Those of us who attended 
the conference on “Folklore in the Metropolis” staged by Norman at 
the Elisabeth Irwin High School eight years ago felt that the years had 
sharpened our focus as well as widened our knowledge. As director 
of the Downtown Community School and Camp Woodland, Norman 
spoke for all teachers when he said: “We don’t want to make folk- 
lorists of our pupils. But as folklore relates to the culture of the vari- 
ous peoples we study, we use it.” 

Tony Schwartz led off with a demonstration of the tapes from 
which he has edited his new Folkways recording, ‘““New York 19” 
(reviewed below by W. G. T.). Perhaps the most important folklore 
project in New York City since the Living Lore Section of the New 
York City Federal Writers’ Project (reported on in this QUARTERLY 
for November, 1946), Tony’s archive, as I pointed out, shows what 
one man can do in trying to catch O. Henry’s “Voice of the City”— 
the “compact vocal message of massed humanity.” He also proved the 
superiority of the audio over the written record. 

Tony’s method, according to Arnold Perl, is that of “exposure of 
people.” As such it differs from Allen Funt’s use of the “candid mike” 
for eavesdropping on people (as engagingly presented in Funt’s 
Eavesdropper at Large, Vanguard, 1952) in that it deals with actual 
instead of contrived situations. A large part of Tony’s success is due 
to his ability to select significant situations and to win the confidence 
of people. His work needs only a little more organization and docu- 
mentation to become more than reportage. 

More of the artist in both her performance and her writing, Ruth 
Rubin stressed the fundamental theme of the sameness and differen- 
ces of people. To illustrate her point, she sang songs on related themes 
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from the Yiddish, Italian, and French (of Canada), and traced in 
folk song the theme of Shelley’s “Psalm to the Men of England.” A 
couple of her songs appear in her new and best recording, “Jewish 
Folk Songs,” with musical settings by Richard Neumann (Oriole 
Records, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18). In these seventeen beau- 
tifully sung and recorded songs, she reaches new heights of artistry 
and new depths of understanding of her people. 

In his remarks on “Folk Music in an Industrial Society” (based 
on an article by his father Charles Seeger), Pete Seeger pointed out 
that we have a tremendous job of assimilation and creation ahead of 
us. “In the old days” (I quote from my notes) “people went along in 
one direction for a long time. Now we have people pulling in opposite 
directions. In the process folklore and folk song are changing their 
meaning. When people were transplanted to the city, there was a 
great loss of beautiful folk music. Some folklorists come along and 
say, ‘Don’t forget it; it is beautiful.’ Others say, ‘Put it in a museum.’ 
. . . The teachers make the mistake of trying to teach the old English 
ballads to children. The problem is to relate the past to the present 
and then admit that the folk music of the past is not the whole of 
folk music but that folk music keeps changing with the times. Let 
the folklorists collect and preserve the folklore of the past. The 
artists and educators must look to the future. Let us not be too pure 
in our definitions. We love this particular song because everything 
matches in it. It is a beautiful whole. On the other hand, it is a 
mistake to think that the opposite is mongrel. Everything in life is 
mixed. There is no pure race, language, or art form. Over a thousand 
years it has been built into a beautiful whole. We have a tremendous 
job—to create the music of the future. Personally, I’d like to get rid 
of the term folklore. Folklore is one domain. Let us cross the boun- 
daries back and forth and tear up the passport regulations.” 

Una Buxenbaum, of the Downtown Community School, charged 
educators with neglect of their responsibility. ““The real American 
heroes of our folklore and culture—Paul Bunyan, Johnny Apple- 
seed, and Boney Quillan—should take the place of Dick Tracy, etc. 
These traditions are no longer passed on by the family. The school 
should take over these treasures.” To back her up, eighth-graders of 
the school gave a charming demonstration of New York City games 
that might have come right off one of Tony Schwartz’s recordings. 

Rachel Davis DuBois demonstrated her use of group conversation 
for breaking down prejudice—appealing not only to ethnic unity-in- 
variety but also to home-town consciousness. “We're all home-town 
conscious as soon as we learn we're from the same town.” 

Arnold Perl, author and co-producer of “The World of Sholem 
Aleichem,” made an appeal to artists to embrace the fundamental 
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humanness of folk material—a great storehouse from which writers 
and dancers can draw, and which can become the property of the 
people through mass media. At the same time, the word folklore 
should be expanded to include the movement of people—their three- 
dimensional qualities. 

More than almost any other conference I have attended, this one 
left me with a respect for people which is basic to the successful col- 
lection and utilization of folklore. It proved conclusively that if you 
understand a people’s folklore, you can understand, and create un- 
derstanding of, a people. But first you must understand people. 


CITY CHILDREN’S LORE. In Manhattan and Me (Bobbs-Merrill, 
1954), p. 52, Oriana Atkinson writes of “A Greenwich Village Child- 
hood.” “The first words I learned to read—and I must say that they 
have been of little use to me in the later years—were LION BREWERY 
PILSNER BEER. This ran in great gold letters across the front of 
Seedorf’s Saloon, which stood on the corner of Thirteenth Street a 
couple of doors away from our house.” Some time back a number of us 
in Croton were reminiscing about city childhood, and the talk ran to 
pranks and tricks. Here are a few recalled by Milton Rugoff and Victor 
Allen. Can you add to them? Knocking trolleys off street cars.—Tele- 
phoning your sister to come out and meet you on the way home from 
school, and then sneaking home by another route and beating her to 
it.—Halloween tricks: Putting powdered chalk (flour or ashes) in a 
paper bag and hitting kids with it. Rattling a nicked wooden spool 
(known as a “tit-tat-toe”) on the outsides of windows. Turning your 
coat inside out to avoid having the outside chalked. 

David Teichman, of Croton, recalled these pranks and practices 
from his New York City childhood: Knocking off the hats of passers- 
by with a black thread tied to a lamppost and held by children on the 
stoop. Using horse manure to keep a top-peg in firmly: you fill the 
hole with the manure and then push the peg in tightly. A thumb 
tack pressed flat on the head of the top also acted as a charm. 

Rugoff and Allen concluded that city kids have more games than 
country kids, who have more freedom, streams, etc., but that on ac- 
count of the building up of city streets and the parking of cars on 
them city kids are finding it harder to play. I refer them to Caroline 
F. Ware’s Greenwich Village, 1920-1930 (1935), p. 144: “These 
games [punchball and stickball] revealed the height of adaptation 
to physical environment, for they took account in their rules of such 
physical conditions as stoops behind which balls could become lodged 
and traffic lanes which must be avoided. The players developed an 
almost unconscious reaction to passing vehicles, stepping out of the 
way to let vehicles pass and falling back into the game again, hardly 
sensing an interruption.” 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE. Arthur C. Parker 
writes me that a pageant giving the story of the Great Serpent of 
Bare Hill will be held this autumn (probably early in September) , 
“using a sycamore grove now on the site of the ancient Seneca Indian 
village of Nundawao, the spot where the Seneca Nation had its tra- 
ditional origin.” This is part of a plan for dramatizing the history 
and folklore of Middlesex and Naples valleys in connection’ with the 
Genundowa’ lighting ceremony. Robert H. Moody, of Middlesex 
Valley Central School, was elected''chairman of a temporary organ- 
ization set up at a meeting of 52 citizens of the two valleys on March 8. 

Dr. Eugenia L. Millard, Librarian, Senior High School Annex, 
Albany, a contributor to this QUARTERLY and president of the 
Eastern New York Librarians’ Association, sponsored a folklore meet- 
ing in Albany on May 8. Edith Cutting, our Society’s Secretary, was 
the principal speaker, on “Tales and Traditions.” Pupils of Dr. Helen 
Williams at Albany P.S. 27 put on a puppet show interpreting their 
favorite folksongs. Our Editor, who taught both Dr. Millard and 
Miss Cutting, sent an “Open Letter” to the meeting. Dr. Millard’s 
bibliography of American folklore for high schools, “Star-Spangled 
Folklore,” is distributed by the National Conference, American Folk- 
lore for Youth, at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, Dr. 
Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Secretary. Dr. Pilant is the author of an 
article on “American Folk Literature for Children” in Elementary 
English Journal, March, 1954. 

J. Mason Brewer, brother of Mrs. Stella Brewer Brookes, whose 
Joel Chandler Harris: Folklorist (University of Georgia Press) was 
reviewed in this QUARTERLY for Winter, 1950, was honored at a 
dinner on the occasion of the publication in December of his book, 
The Word on the Brazos (University of Texas Press) , recommended 
in our last issue. J. Frank Dobie, who wrote the foreword, was toast- 
master, and Hodding Carter was the principal speaker. Dr. Brewer, 
who studied with Stith Thompson, is head of the department of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature at Houston-Tillotson College in Texas. 
In 1945, when he was at Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
he edited for the South Carolina Negro Folklore Guild a small col- 
lection of Humorous Folk Tales of the South Carolina Negro, for 
which I wrote the foreword. 

Harold W. Thompson has been elected a corresponding member 
of the National Committee on Folk Arts of the United States. 

Sidney Robertson Cowell, of New York City and Shady, is the 
author of Early American Carols in the Original Settings, for Three- 
Part Chorus, A Capella (Mercury Music Corporation, N. Y., 1953) 
and Early American Spirituals, from William Walker’s “Southern 
Harmony” (1835), the Original Settings, Arranged for Three Re- 
corders, Voice Ad Libitum (Clarke & Way, Inc., N. Y., 1953). 
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The May issue of Coronet reprints from A Treasury of Railroad 
Folklore (now in its third printing) an anecdote, “Orders Came 
Through,” as told by W. H. Dralle to Dorothy Dralle, which origi- 
nally appeared in this QUARTERLY for Winter, 1947, under the 
title, ““I'wo Catches and a Tall One.” 

James Taylor Dunn, Librarian of the New York State Historical 
Association, writes me that his second revision of the Checklist of Cur- 
rent York State Historical Magazines (reprinted from New York 
History, January, 1954) is now available for distribution. 

Helen Hartness Flanders, co-author of Ballads Migrant in New 
England, recommended in our last issue, was guest of honor at a re- 
ception given by Helen Norfleet of Individual Study Programs, Inc., 
at her home, 36 East 67th Street, New York, on February 14. Mrs. 
Flanders spoke briefly about her folksong collecting and played a 
few recordings. 

Wallace House, of New York University’s Division of General 
Education, whose Ballads of the American Revolution was recently 
issued by Folkways, and I gave an evening of “American Folk Song 


and Story” in the Special Events programs at New York University, 
March 12. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


TONY SCHWARTZ brings to listeners the “sounds of our times” in 
the Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36) recording of New York r9 
(FP-58). As profiled by neighbor Ben Botkin in the Autumn 1953 
issue of the N. Y. FOLKLORE QUARTERLY (pages 233-4), Tony 
preserves, on recordings, the speech, music, sounds, and even noise of 
the west-side, mid-town section of Manhattan. One hears in this 
cross-section of life in the metropolis the rich flavor of New York 
speech; songs by national groups in New York, from overseas, and on 
juke-box recordings; religious services in church, on the street, and at 
home; sidewalk musicians; the words of barkers, street peddlers, and 
door-to-door salesmen; the lively games of children, as in the initial 
Schwartz recording for Folkways, 1, 2, 3, and a Zing, Zing, Zing (FP- 
703) ; and the racket of air drills and the late Ninth Avenue “L.” 
Most of the recordings were obtained informally, but all of them im- 
pressively capture the sound patterns of everyday life in part of the 
big city. 


FRANK WARNER’s latest recording, Songs and Ballads of America’s 
Wars, is a stirring sample of musical Americana. One side of this Elek- 


tra (EKL-13, 189 W. 10th St., N. Y. 14) disk has seven songs ranging 


from the French and Indian Wars to the War of 1812, while the other 
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consists of six melodies of Civil War days—divided, but not evenly, 
between songs of the two conflicting forces. Frank acquired most 
of the titles directly from oral sources, and he recreates the 
original harmonies in an authentic fashion. This music provides a 
first-hand version of the bravery, hardship, despair, and even the 
pathos of warfare. 


THE HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS Collection of Balladry and 
Folk Music, at Middlebury College, in nearby Vermont, is the source 
of Eight Traditional British-American Ballads. Collected in New 
England by Mrs. Flanders and the collection’s curator and editor, 
Miss Marguerite Olney, the recording is “New England Folk Series 
No. 1.” “To be used for educational purposes” the label warns, but no 
listener can help but be educated by these revealing examples of the 
folk process. In a section where folk materials are often slighted, these 
examples provide new understanding of our musical heritage. The 
Child ballads—13, 14, 45, 53, 79, 105, 140, and 278—constitute impor- 
tant additions to the known versions. Moreover, the natural singing 
of the untrained performers is unusually melodious. 


ANDREW ROWAN SUMMERS in The Lady Gay (Folkways FP-41) 
also performs seven examples from the Anglo-American musical tra- 
dition. The titles are some of the best-known in the Summers reper- 
tory. He sings all of them in his appealing, brilliant style. 

Tom Paley performs capably a program of Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains (Elektra, EKL-12). Here are good- 
humored songs plus tunes of violence and romance. His banjo and 
guitar solos are superb while his vocal style is strongly reminiscent 
of Bascom Lamar Lunsford, one of the pioneer collectors and perform- 
ers in the mountain tradition. 


GOSPEL SONGS, from Nassau in the Bahamas, are sung by the 
Missionary Quintet on a Folkways recording (FP-824), Recorded by 
Marshall Stearns, the mellow voices in their resounding harmony have 
an intensely American quality. Even the titles in these admirable 
insular versions closely resemble those of songs from the southern 
Negro spiritual tradition. 


HAITIAN FOLK MATERIALS continue to occupy a prominent 
place in commercial recordings. The Folkways catalogue listing of 
four specimens—Drums (P-403), Folk Music (P-407), Songs and 
Dances (P-432) and Piano (FP-837) —has been increased by three 
new examples from the same area. Haitian Folk Songs (FP-811), sung 
by Lolita Cuevas, consists of traditional songs for children and about 
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the beauties of the countryside and the local females. The carefully 
arranged tunes have a wealth of charm and appeal. Frantz Casseus 
(FP-822), a young Haitian composer-arranger, has skillfully blended 
native dances, harvest songs, and creole music into a colorful suite for 
guitar. Creole Songs of Haiti (FP-833) includes cult music and pop- 
ular selections. Emerante de Pradines performs typical solo numbers 
while the Michele Dejean Group provides a program of harmonious 
singing. 


FOLK DANCE HOUSE (108 W. 16th St.) is rapidly winning a place 
as the center of folk dance activities in New York City. Michael and 
Mary Ann Herman head the full program of morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions of dance performance and instruction. Their 
center operates daily, except Monday, from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Dances 
of various national groups have been featured, and there are regular 
courses for folk dance callers and teachers. Write the Hermans for 
full information about current and future programs at P.O. Box 201, 
Flushing. 

Swing Your Partner, a Young People’s Record (YPR-9002), will 
stir young feet to stepping to the strains of these enticing tunes. With 
no complete information about the steps, the rhythms of a Tyrolean 
schuplattler, an English Morris dance, an Italian tarantella, and our 
own square dance will soon set youngsters to cavorting happily. 

European Folk Dance, by Joan Lawson (Pitman) surveys the de- 
velopment of all forms of the folk dance. The volume traces the 
background of dances in custom and tradition as well as the influences 
of climate and geography. The detailed study is a revealing examina- 
tion of folkways and of national culture and outlook. Useful diagrams 
of dance steps, maps showing the exchange of influence, and infor- 
mation about music add to the book’s worth. 


EUROPEAN FOLK MATERIALS as recorded by Folkways, come 
from Norway and the region of the Basques. Songs and Dances of 
Norway (P-1008) range from acrobatic dances to lullabies and from 
wedding marches to cattle calls. The hearty, glistening musical ex- 
pression is vocalized by folk singers and performed on indigenous 
instruments such as the willow flute and hardanger fiddle. Unusual 
folk instruments are also heard on The Basques-Euzkadil (FP-830). 
Juan Onatibia selected for this performance the flute, drum, and also 
vocal pieces from some 2000 traditional numbers. Delicate shadings 
of expression prevail in this unique program of ancient and popular 
dances, and love, spinning, cradle, and Christmas songs. 


MUSEUM DISPLAYS of folk arts and crafts have attracted consid- 
erable attention in recent months. The New-York Historical Society 
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(170 Central Park W., N. Y. 24) opened its permanent display of 
Early American Arts and Crafts at the time of our society's winter 
meeting. It exhibited an outstanding collection of decorative and 
functional objects illustrating the arts and crafts in the folk heritage 
of the northeast. 

The Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53rd St., N. Y. 19) featured a 
fabulous collection of the Ancient Art of the Andes. Gathered from 
a wide area of northern and western South America and southern 
Central America, the display consisted of a wealth of objects made in 
precious metals as well as ceramics, carvings, and tapestries. The many 
useful and decorative objects represented the skills and designs of 
countless traditions. The comprehensive catalogue by the late Wendell 
C. Bennett is an exhausive study of the subject. 

Closely akin to the above display was that presented by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, after showings at Washington and San Fran- 
cisco, of a collection of gold objects from the Museo del Oro of 
Bogata, Colombia. The pre-Hispanic goldwork also displayed the 
tradition of skilled artisans. 

Art of the South Pacific Islands, at the de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum, San Francisco, was made up of a cross-section of the fancifully 
decorated objects of that region. The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
displayed primitive sculpture from the Eastern Islands, Africa, and 
North America as collected by Louise and Walter Arensberg. At New 
Haven, a wide variety of African sculpture from the collection of 
the late Professor Ralph Linton was on display. 


MOTION PICTURE PRESENTATIONS of folk music consist of 
animated accompaniments to traditional French melodies. Sur Le 
Pont D’Avignon uses puppets to give life to the well-known tune; 
Cadet Rousselle employs spatial movement for illustrations; and La 
Poulette Grise moves colored masses to accompany the vocals. Abstract 
color patterns accompany the folk-fiddle playing of Fiddle-De-Dee. 
All of these animations furnish, through the novel designs, a fresh 
interest in traditional music. The films are distributed exclusively by 
International Film Bureau (57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4) . 


A LIST OF AMERICAN FOLKSONGS Currently Available on Rec- 
ords is an indispensable source of information for any user of recorded 
folk music. Prepared by The Archive of American Folksong of The 
Library of Congress (Government Printing Office), the 176-page list 
contains references by titles to all recordings available as of the first 
part of 1953. W. G. T. 
= 


























Conlribulors 


MARGOT MAYO, Leader of the American Square Dance Group in 
New York City, is editor of Promenade. 


MRS. JEANNETTE EDWARDS RATTRAY of East Hampton has 
published six books on the local history of Long Island; she is now 
writing another on Long Island shipwrecks. Her father, Captain 
Edwards, was the last of the great whalers of the Island. 


DR. EUGENIA L. MILLARD, a specialist in folklore for children, 
is a high school librarian in Albany. A graduate of the Albany State 
College, she earned her degree of Ph. D. at Cornell. 


ATWOOD MANLEY of Canton, N. Y., a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University, is Vice President of the St. Lawrence County Historical 
Society. He was the third generation of his family to edit, until 1949, 
the St. Lawrence Plaindealer, which his grandfather purchased in 
1873 from the father of the artist Frederic Remington. 


MRS. ANN KING WHEELER of Blue Mountain Lake is a graduate 
of the Cortland State College, where she studied folklore with Dr. 
Marion C. Thompson. Her husband, Edward Wheeler, is a grandson 
of the John Wheeler mentioned in her article. 


Educated at Hamilton College and Columbia University, DR. LOUIS 
C. JONES was the first Editor of NYFQ and is now Director of the 
N. Y. State Historical Association and its July Seminars at Coopers- 
town. 


MRS. HILAH FOOTE NEWTON, a native of Syracuse in whose 
university she has taught English, is a graduate of the Albany State 
College and an M. A. of Cornell. 


PETER SEEGER of Beacon, N. Y., attended Harvard University. He 
is famous for his folksong recordings (some of them with the Alman- 
ac Singers and the Weavers). Last summer he started a folk festival 
in the Adirondacks. He is a master of the banjo, which he uses in his 
numerous recitals. 


JANET R. MacFARLANE, F. R. M., is the Curator of the N. Y. S. 
Historical Association’s museums at Cooperstown. 


JAMES L. SMITH is Postmaster and Town Historian of Erin, N. Y. 


FRANK WARNER, President of the NYFS, has collected folksongs 
along the Atlantic Coast from North Carolina to New England. His 
most recent recordings are reviewed by Dr. Tyrrell in the present 
issue. 








Stories On Stone 


A Collection of American Epitaphs 
By CHARLES L. WALLIS 


As noted in the author’s Spring Quarterly article, this 
collection contains more than 750 verified inscriptions, 
identified by name, date, cemetery and community. 
They have been gathered from every state, and from 
every decade since Jamestown and Plymouth. Arranged 
according to subject and theme, they are accompanied 
by a running commentary and enriched with historical 
background. No one with a sincere interest in the folk- 


lore of this state and nation will want to overlook this 
book. 


Illustrated = $5.00 


The Old Country Store 


By GERALD CARSON 


“The Old Country Store is a spirited cavalcade of Cur- 
rier & Ives America. It is more than that, too, for Mr. 
Carson . . . covers an enormous field of our native lore, 
from the cracker barrel to the supermarket, from the 
candle lantern’s smoky glow to the neon’s snaky glare. 
There are tales here that Bennett Cerf would cherish as 
true antiques.”—CHaRLEs Poors, N. Y. Times 
“He has obviously paused to chat in scores of surviving 
country stores, has studied old account-books and mod- 
ern economic histories, browsed through magazine and 
newspaper files, and even conned folklore collections for 
meaningful country-store stories.”"——LEwis GANNETT, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 

Illustrated $5.00 


At all bookstores 
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